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The Latest Developmentin Power Plants 
For Magneto and Private Branch Exchanges 


The combining of two machines is a distinct step in the progress of 
machine development, and is especially true in the development of 
power plants for telephone companies. Heretofore, direct current has 
been obtained from alternating current lighting circuit by means of a 
motor-dynamo set, electrolytic rectifier or a mercury arc rectifier and 
each machine required more or less attention. 


To use this current for ringing purposes in 
turn required an additional machine, a 
motor generator set, or similar equipment. 
For a small exchange of 50 to 500 lines 
the initial expense was so great that some 
other methods were resorted to, usually very 
inefficient. 


The advent of the Leich Combined Ringing 
and Charging Machine has made it possible 
for magneto exchanges with alternating 
current available to obtain a complete power 
plant at a reasonable first cost and low up- 
keep. These machines are automatic and 
are admirably adapted for use where a low 
charging rate is permissible. 
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The National Peril. 


In these days of world unrest, we read 
of many plans and remedies set forth by 
self-nominated leaders which, though 
fundamentally unsound, find enthusiastic 
supporters among unthinking people who 
believe they see easier ways of gaining 
their livelihood than by sticking to the 


old-established fundamentals. Upsetting 


or breaking of established laws is advo-. 


cated under various disguises, but such 
courses only lead to anarchy. 

The people of this country will never 
tolerate an autocracy of wealth, such as 
On the 


not tolerate an 


is feared by many agitators. 
other hand, they will 


autocracy of labor which is evidently 
ele- 
Any 


such attempts are ordained for failure 


being attempted by some radical 
ments of the various labor unions. 
just as attempts to establish complete 
democracies of government and complete 
monarchies have failed and are failing. 

The recent histories of Germany and 
Russia are striking examples of extreme 
The 
United States is a government which lies 
It is de- 
clared by those qualified to speak authori- 


autocracy and extreme democracy. 
between these two extremes. 
tatively on the ‘subject that the men who 


the United 


States did for the science of government 


wrote the Constitution of 
exactly what was dome for the science 
of mathematics when the ten digits were 
developed. 

“Any deviation from our Constitution,” 


declared Major General Wood only last 











week, “is a step in the direction of an- 


archy.” 
The truth of this statement will be 
more clearly appreciated upon careful 


1eading and study of the address made 


by Harry F. Atwood at the recent con- 
vention of the United States Independent 
published on 


Telephone Association, 


other pages of this issue. The thoughts 

expressed are worthy of being preached 

in every telephone man’s community. 
While 


delayed and curtailed by strikes and de- 


production in this country is 


mands for shorter working hours, we 


hear of the tradesman and laboring man 
‘in Germany working 14 hours a day to 
obtain the increased production so es- 


sential in bringing about more stable 


conditions and lower prices of commodi- 


ties. This is a hard fact that should 
make American business man and the 
American workman do some _ serious 
thinking. 


The business man is thinking of it, for 
he knows that increased production in 
Germany means sharp competition for the 
markets of the world, but the workman 
is apparently overlooking this condition 
and is intent only on reducing hours of 
labor and increasing the rate of pay. 

Irresponsible union labor leaders are 
stirring up all the trouble possible, and 
the net result is a cut in production that 


keeps up high costs, injures our country 


and plays into the hands of its enemies. 


The sooner the idea is rooted in the minds 
of the people that this labor unrest, fo- 


inented by foreign radicals, is a dan- 





gerous attack on American institutions, 
the better it will be for all of us. 

If the doctrine of adhering closely to 
and 


the Constitution increasing natural 


production is preached and _ practiced 
more, the United States will again soon 
enjoy a full measure of peace and pros- 
perity. 


Here and There. 


Telephone men naturally are interested 
in what is published by leading magazines 
regarding the recent experiment of our 


government in operating the telephone 


systems. They are generally well in- 


formed about the service furnished by 
the government-owned and operated tele- 
rhone systems of Europe and take pride 
in the leadership in telephone service 
which the privately-owned and operated 
companies have taken. 

In a recent issue of Collier’s was an 
editorial which brought out some specific 
facts relating to English telephone ser- 
vice which are interesting. In view of 
the difficulties which have been experi- 
enced by telephone men in this country, 
the comments and prediction which Col- 
lier’s makes in regard to 


our present 


telephone service are of particular im- 


portance. 

Here is what the editorial said under 
the heading, “Telephones” : 

“Even under war conditions, Ameri- 
can telephone service did not sink to the 
depths of foreign telephone systems, al- 
though its speed and efficiency are not 
what used to be. The Post 


yet they 


14 


Office department controlled our wires 
for a year, but wires were handed back 
before bureaucratic management had 
brought the service down to the level 
offered by England and France. 

“In England, a learned judge long 
ago decided that a telephone is a tele- 
graph within the meaning of the law, and 
tence a government monopoly. Private 
enterprise managed, somehow, for years 
to provide satisfactory service under op- 
pressive regulation and exaction of a 19 
per cent royalty by the government. At 
last, in 1912, the government bought out 
the English companies, 

“The results have been astonishing. 
Just before -the war Lloyd George 
tried to put in a long distance call. He 
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arrived at Hollyhead post office in his 
automobile and wanted to speak with a 
man in London. Officials made frantic 
efforts for an hour to get 4 connection, 
but Lloyd George finally shouted, “It’s 
no use!” while the crowd which had 
gathered cheered his discovery. He de- 
clined appeals for a speech. 

“Winston Churchill was 
of the government which purchased the 
English telephone system. Soon after 
its acquisition he attempted to use it. 


a member 


Bystanders report that he became so 
angry over the freakish behavior of the 
instrument that he flung it to the floor. 
More recently, another English subscriber 
was so annoyed by his telephone that 
he stepped across the room and opened 
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fire on the instrument with a revolver. 
Incidentally he wounded himself in the 
liand—and he had to wait three months 
for a new telephone. 

“We have had troubles, but we still 
have much to be thankful for, and pre- 
war efficiency is slowly but surely com- 
ing back.” 

The public, generally, will concur with 
Collier’s that “we still have much to be 
thankful for’”—and so will telephone men. 
TELEPHONY approves the opinion that 
“pre-war efficiency is slowly but surely 
coming back.” Telephone men and state 
commissions are striving to bring about 
better conditions so that telephone ser- 
vice will soon be even better than before 


the war. 


Our Constitution and Bolshevism 


An Antidote to Bolshevism Is Furnished in Close Adherence to the Principles 
of Free Government Set Forth in Our Constitution—Address Presented 
at Convention of the United States Independent Telephone Association 


It is a rather startling statement, but 
it is an indisputable fact that during all 
the thousands of years prior to the writ- 
ing of our constitution and the founding 
of this republic there was no govern- 
ment to which the historian could point 
and truthfully say there was a govern- 
ment that worked well. 

That is a rather sweeping statement, 
but it is just as true as it would be for 
me to say that prior to the evolving of 
the ten digits there was no system of 
mathematics to which the historian 
could point and truthfully say there was 
a system of mathematics that worked 
well; or prior to the evolving of the 
clock there was no timepiece to which 
the historian could point and truthfully 
say there was a timepiece that worked 
well. 

During the time prior to 1788 A. D. 
the pendulum of government was swing- 
ing back and forth from one extreme to 
the other, as it has done in Russia re- 
cently and is now doing in Germany. 
- The recent history of Russia and Ger- 
many is the history of the governments 
of the world up to 1788. 

During all that myriad of time the 
pendulum of government was swinging 
back and forth from the extreme of au- 
tocracy, which has always resulted in 
tyranny and always will, to the extreme 
of democracy, which has always resulted 
in chaos and always will. 

It is an innovation to refer to this 
government as a democracy. I want to 
say that the men who founded this re- 
public were more fearful of democracy 


By Harry F. Atwood 


than they were of autocracy and they 
said so just as clearly as I am speaking 
now, and they made a very clear dis- 
tinction between a republic and a democ- 
racy and said that they had founded a 
republic. 

We always referred to it as a republic 
until about 19 years ago; and I would 
say, if there were any way of proving 
it, that over 90 per cent. of the difficul- 
ties that confront us today are due to 
the inaccurate and reckless use of the 
word democracy, which is a_ chaotic 
sounding word and a chaotic meaning 
word. 

In order that there may be no ques- 
tion about it, I want to read just what 
they did say, because we have had a lot 
of opinionated matter during recent 
years. 

You remember after the constitution 
was written Alexander Hamilton, John 
Jay, and James Madison were appointed 
to interpret the constitution to the coun- 
try, and after a conference they deter- 
mined upon this discussion as to the 
form of government and as to the use 
of governmental terms. 

If I were to pass slips ‘of paper 
around this room—and this is a repre- 
sentative intelligent audience—and ask 
you to write on those slips of paper your 
definitions of the words autocracy, de- 
mocracy and republic, and compile your 
replies, I would have a scrapbook which 
would take a prize in a museum of curi- 
osities. That would be just as true if I 
passed the slips around at the peace ta- 
ble today. If doctors had no clearer 


concept in mind when they used medical 
terms than we have had throughout the 
world when we used those governmental 
terms, doctors would be killing more peo- 
ple than they are today. 

They objected to speaking of autoc- 
racies or monarchies as republics and 
this is their distinction. You can find it 
in the Federalist. I put it in the book 
that I wrote last year. This is Madison 
speaking, after a conference with Hamil- 
ton and Jay: 

“What, then, are the distinctive char- 
acters of the republican form? Were an 
answer to this to be sought, not by re- 
curring to principles, but in the applica- 
tion of the term by political writers, to 
the constitutions of different states, no 
satisfactory one would ever be found. 
Holland, in which no particle of the 
supreme authority is derived from the 
people, has passed almost universally 
under the denomination of a_ republic. 
The same title has been bestowed on 
Venice, where absolute power over the 
great body of the people is exercised, in 
the most absolute manner, by a small 
body of hereditary nobles. 

Poland, which is a mixture of aris- 
tocracy and monarchy in their worst 
forms, has been dignified with the same 
appellation. The government of Eng- 
land, which has one republican branch 
only, combined with an hereditary aris- 
tocracy and monarchy, has, with equal 
impropriety, been frequently placed on 
the list of republics. These examples, 


which are nearly as dissimilar to each 
other as to a genuine republic, show the 
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extreme inaccuracy with which the term 
has been used in political disquisitions.” 

That is no less apropos now than it 
was then. 

Then they come to the discussion of 
democracies. I should like to have you 
hear this very carefully; and while I am 
reading it I should like to have you be 
thinking if you were called upon to paint 
a word picture of Russia as she is today 
whether you could paint a more perfect 
picture than our ancestors painted when 
they gave their discussion of what they 
conceived democracies to be 130 years 
ago. 

“Hence it is that such democracies 
have ever been spectacles of turbulence 
and contention; have ever been found in- 
compatible with personal security or the 
rights of property, and have in general 
been as short in their lives as they have 
been violent in their deaths. Theoretic 
politicians, who have patronized this spe- 
cies of government, have erroneously sup- 
posed that by reducing mankind to a per- 
fect equality in their political rights, 
they would, at the same time, be per- 
fectly equalized and assimi‘ated in their 
professions, their opinions and their pas- 
NOM. . « + 

A republic, by which I mean a gov- 
ernment in which the scheme of repre- 
sentation takes place, opens a different 
prospect, and promises the cure for 
which we are seeking. The two 
great points of difference between a de- 
mocracy and republic are, first,” second, 
and so forth. 

It seems to me that is pretty fair evi- 
dence that those men had in mind a very 
great distinction between a republic and 
a democracy when they wrote the con- 
stitution and founded this republic. 

Aristotle is quoted more on the sci- 
ence of government than all the men that 
lived prior to the writing of our consti- 
tution. Aristotle gets 22 pages in the 
ineyclopedia Britannica, and, true to 
British form, they fail to get the main 
point of his life, even in that lengthy 
space. 


Dangers of Autocracy and Democracy. 

3ut his contribution was this. He said 
that monarchy or autocracy was an ex- 
treme that was dangerous because the 
element of heredity entered in, and de- 
mocracy was an extreme that was dan- 
gerous because emotion, class feeling and 
mob mind entered in—it always has, and 
that is what is the matter with us today. 
He said there ought to be a mean be- 
tween the two that would provide for 
government of the best, and for want of 
a better term, no republic having been 
evolved, he used the term aristocracy and 
defined it as government of the best. 

The men who wrote the constitution 
and founded this republic created what 
-\ristotle had in concept. They founded 
a republic, which is the mean between 
autocracy and democracy. 
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If we knew no more about the laws 
of food than we do of the science of gov- 
ernment, we would assume that the more 
food you eat the stronger you will get. 
We all know that if you go below the 
point of nourishment you are in some 
degree of starvation, and that is like 
autocracy, the aspirations of the people 
starve. If you go beyond the point of 
nourishment you are in some degree of 
gluttony and your organs will not func- 
tion, and that is like democracy. It will 
not function and it never did, and to say 
make the world safe for democracy is as 
absurd as it would be to say make food 
safe for gluttony. 

We made that appeal to “make the 
world safe for democracy.” Russia was 
the first to volunteer, a splendid exhibi- 
tion of what it means, because Russia 
is about as perfect a democracy as you 
could have. 
treme democracy. One means power of 
the mob and the other means voice of 
the people. Bolshevism is extreme de- 
mocracy, just as hoggishness is extreme 
gluttony. What hoggishness is to glut- 
tony, bolshevism is to democracy. 

If we knew no more of the laws of 
germination than we do of the science 
of government, we would assume the 
more seed we sowed the better crop we 
would get. I will venture to say if you 
put the question how to secure a larger 
crop to a high school pupil who has had 
nothing to do with plant life, the answer 
will be, sow more seed. If you sow as 
much seed as you hope to harvest you 
will get no crop. That is like democ- 
racy. 

Frequently you hear people say that 
the more popular you make a govern- 
ment, the better that government be- 
comes. I suppose that statement has 
been used a million times in this country 
in the last 20 years. To say the more 
popular you make a government the bet- 
ter that government becomes is as false 
and as unscientific as it would be to say 
the more seed you sow the greater crop 
you will get. 


Bolshevism is simply ex- 


The best evidence of the fact that the 
writing of the constitution and_ the 
founding of this republic established the 
golden mean between autocracy and de- 
mocracy, was that up to that time gov- 
ernment had _ failed absolutely, and 
nowhere more so than in this country. 

In the Declaration of Independence we 
swore allegiance to the principle that all 
men are created equal, which everybody 
knows is false, because God Almighty 
never made any two things equal and 
what he did not see fit to do we are 
going to find difficult to do by declara- 
tion or legislation. And during the 12 
years of operation under the Declara- 
tion of Independence and Articles of 
Confederation there was much more ev- 
idence of bolshevism than there is today. 

There is nothing new about it. After 12 
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years’ experimenting with those glitter- 
ing generalities, the mob drove our 
Congress from Philadelphia to Prince- 
ton. Shay’s rebellion drove the legisla- 
tors out of the statehouse of Massachu- 
setts. Money was worth two and a half 
cents on the dollar. We could not raise 
revenue; we could not raise an army; 
we could not negotiate diplomatic ques- 
tions. And in utter despair our ances- 
tors were almost as ready to turn over 
to England without further effort as 
bolshevist Russia was to turn over to 
Germany. 


Founding of Our Republic. 

The next year they wrote that consti- 
tution, founded a republic, and in 12 
years they had startled the world with 
magic achievement. There was no 
change in intelligence, in financial re- 
source or anything, but there was change 
in the form of government. They had 
met in convention and written that con- 
stitution and declared for the protection 
of property and personal rights of indi- 
viduals against other individuals, against 
the mob, or against the government it- 
self, except under proper checks, bal- 
ances and restraints. 

Following the writing of that consti- 
tution and the founding of this republic 
we produced more statesmen in a hun- 
dred years than the world had produced 
in all the governments of the world be- 
fore or since, including our own. I will 
call more statesmen from memory dur- 
ing the hundred years from 1787 to 1887 
than you can call from all the world, 
including our own country in all other 
time. That is a fair enough test. 

They developed more mathematicians 
in the hundred years after they devel- 
oped the ten digits than had been evolved 
up to that time. 

They had evolved in seven thousand 
years an ox cart and a wooden spade. 
Our constitution said we will protect the 
individual in his rights of person and 
rights of property, and encourage indi- 
vidual initiative. Men began to invent, 
knowing that they would be protected in 
their property rights and in their rights 
of person with the whole arm and power 
of the government. 

We jumped from the wooden spade to 
the steam plow, turning 24 furrows at 
once, from the stage coach to the Pull- 
man car, from the messenger on horse- 
back to the telephone. We went from 
slavery to liberty, from the education of 
the few to the public school system. Up 
to that time the story of Jabor had been 
the story of feudalism or slavery, and 
after we had written that constitution 
we began to make presidents out of a 
rail splitter, a mule driver on the canal 
and a tanner boy. Up to that time 
women had never been permitted to at- 
tend schools, had no such thing as a 
property right, very little right in their 
own children except as granted by their 
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husbands. In a hundred years she is 
almost on an equality with man. I mean, 
of course, so far as civic rights are con- 
cerned. 


If there is any one who ought to be 
loyal to that constitution, it is the man 
who toils, because that constitution made 
it possible for the bank clerk to become 
president of the bank, for the section 
man to become president of the railroad 
and for the farmer boy to become gov- 
ernor of a state, for the rail splitter to 
become president of the republic. Were 
such things done before? 

Constitution Marks Beginning of Suc- 
cess in Government. 

The writing of the constitution 
marked the end of failure and the begin- 
ning of success. 

Those men who wrote the constitution 
and founded this republic did for the 
science of government exactly what the 
man did for the science of mathematics 
who wrote the ten digits. You can solve 
every mathematical problem if you know 
the ten digits well enough and you can 
solve every governmental problem if you 
know the constitution well enough and 
will adhere to it. 

They did for the science of govern- 
ment exactly what in the realm of time 
the man did who made the clock. He 
could have taken all the material there 
is in this hotel and failed, just as we 
can create boards and commissions until 
doom’s day without getting anywhere 
governmentally, and not made the clock 
or made it tick; but he happened to put 
just the elements there that would keep 
time. 

If after he had done it and heard the 
first tick you had tapped him on the 
shoulder and said, “You have evolved 
an idea there that will be on the wrist 
of every boy in the world’s greatest 
war, that will tell time to a million peo- 
ple a day in New York City, that will 
regulate railroad lines and .steamship 
lines,” he would probably have been as 
much surprised as any one. If you had 
said to the man, who after looking at 
his ten fingers had written the ten digits, 
“You have an idea there that when it is 
well enough understood will make it pos- 
sible to measure the distance between 
planets,” he would doubtless have been 
surprised. 

When those men wrote the constitution 
they evolved an idea that made it possi- 
ble for men to work in groups success- 
fully for the first time and retain their 
individual identity. Alexander Hamil- 
ton was the governmental genius who 
conceived a plan that, human nature be- 
ing what it is, made it possible for indi- 
viduals to work together in groups suc- 
cessfully and retain their individual in- 
dependence. 

There is a general impression that the 
constitution is a difficult thing to under- 
stand, a dry document. When I first 
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started wut on this work I ‘used to take 
a vote of my audience as to how many 
had ever read the constitution, but it was 
so embarrassing for them that I stopped 
it. But I want to say to you that to claim 
good citizenship without being thorough- 
ly grounded in the elements of the con- 
stitution is as ridiculous as it would be 
to claim Christianity without ever having 
studied the Bible. 

Most writers on the constitution, in 
order to appear scholarly—and they have 
generally written four or five hundred 
pages when they wrote anything—have 
made their writings more difficult to un- 
derstand than the constitution itself, be- 
cause it, like all great things, is simple. 
Great men are simple and great things 
are simple. It is just as simple as the 
golden rule or the ten digits or the al- 
phabet or the ten commandments. 


In the constitution it was said there 
should be a legislative body. It enu- 
merated the qualifications for member- 
ship and defined théir power. There 
should be an executive. It enumerated 
his qualifications and defined his powers. 
Then said the executive and legislative 
body working together in a representa- 
tive capacity should have all the power 
of appointment, all power of legislation, 
all power to raise and expend money, 
and would be required to do just two 
things: To create a judiciary to pass 
upon the justice and legality of their gov- 
ernmental acts, and to recognize cer- 
tain inert rights of person and property 
to the individual that no one could take 
away, not even the government itself. 


They gave more thought to that one 
element, that one cornerstone, than they 
did to the other three, and during recent 
years we have even forgotten that there 
was such a thing, and that is why we are 
growing mob-minded. The men _ who 
wrote that constitution knew human na- 
ture well enough to know that you had 
to make property rights almost as sacred 
as personal rights, because when you 
become reckless with property rights the 
next step is to become reckless with per- 
sonal rights. 


The executive, legislative, judiciary 
and the individual rights, those are the 
four elements. You take away one or 
more of those four elements and you are 
drifting into autocracy. You add one or 
more to them, like boards, commissions 
and statutes—editions of 150 pages with 
all kinds of statutory material in them— 
you add one or more to those four ele- 
ments and you are drifting into democ- 
racy, and that is one of the most dan- 
gerous directions you can travel in. 


Now I want to take just a few mo- 
ments to briefly condense some of the 
results of the last 20 years of human 
hydrophobia, since we began drifting 
away from the constitution, and if I had 
said the same thing that I say now five 
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years ago you would probably have 
hissed me; today you will probably lis- 
ten in respectful silence, and five years 
from now you will be standing on your 
tiptoes applauding and hoping the truth 
will strike home. 

In the first century of progress, when 
there were individual rights and individ- 
ual initiative, every government under 
the sun was wholesomely influenced by 
our example and by imitating those 
things which were in the constitution. 
Prior to the founding of this republic 
under the constitution there was not a 
government that could give to its people 
either religious freedom, or civil liberty, 
or freedom of speech, or freedom of the 
press, or security of individual rights, 
popular education, or universal franchise. 


Just to secure any one of those things. 


had baffled philosophers and statesmen 
for seven thousand years. We wrote that 
constitution and automatically we began 


to receive all of them, and they came so. 


easy we have not. even 
source. 


traced the 


Along toward the latter part of the last’ 


century a lot of demagogues began chas- 
ing up and down this country advocating 
the initiative, the referendum, the recall, 
the recall of judicial decisions, boards 
and commissions, and class appeal and 
mob mindedness, and I want to give you 
just some of the results. 


I do not want you to feel that I have 
parties in mind at all. It is rather diffi- 
cult to discuss these words without seem- 
ing to have political parties in mind 
because of the names of the parties. But 
if I were attributing to either party re- 
sponsibility for having introduced the 
heresies of democracy into this country, 
I would charge a great deal more to the 
republican from 1901 to 1912 than to the 
democratic party since. 
it up this way: 


I sometimes sum 


The republican party is a moral wreck, 
without leaders, without a charter of 
faith, without a set of principles, has not 
submitted a platform to the people for 
18 years that is worthy of American 
manhood. The democratic party couldn't 
be a moral wreck because it never had 
a moral to wreck. 


Multiplicity of New Statutes. 

During the five-year period from 1904 
to 1909 in this country we enacted 62,243 
new statutes. We had over 65,000 deci- 
sions of courts of last resort, compiled 
631 new large volumes of decisions. We 
have so many now that if the young 
man, when admitted to the bar, should 
begin to read them, and without paying 
any attention to his practice should read 
till he was three score and ten he would 
not have made a good start. And if we 
should keep up the tendency of those five 
years for one hundred years there would 
not be room in all the public buildings 

(Continued on page 32.) 



























Indiana Association Is Reorganized 


Name of Indiana Independen 


Telephone Association 


Changed to “Indiana 


Telephone Association” at Convention Held in Indianapolis Last Week—Member- 
ship Now Open to All Telephone Men of State—Interesting Program Carried Out 


With its face to the future and a deter- 
mination to cope successfully with any 
difficulties or problems its members may 
encounter, the Indiana Telephone Asso- 
ciation—formerly the Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association—carried out 


Indiana 


its three-day convention at Indianapolis, 
September 16, 17 and 18, with zeal, en- 
thusiasm and attendance that exceeded 
all expectations. 

This Hoosier body has grown from a 
small acorn planted a few years ago to 
a big, inspiring oak and bids fair to 
become one of the strongest and most 
influential of any of the state telephone 
associations. 

A virtual reorganization of the associ- 
ation was effected during the course of 
the convention which the members be- 
lieve will give it much added strength 
and influence. The name of the associa- 
tion was changed to the Indiana Tele- 
phone Association and a new constitu- 
tion was adopted which throws open ‘the 
membership doors to all, the telephone 
men of the state; 

And just to “show that. the doors are 
open, the association elected Frank 
Wampler, general superintendent of the 
Central Union Telephone Co. in Indiana, 
as one of its directors. 

By this move ended an agitation that 
has been in progress in Indiana for a 
vears. The change in the 
policy of the association was due, it was 


number of 


By C. W. McCarty 
































M. F. Hosea, of Indianapolis, Secretary and 
Treasurer, Was Elected Director 
for Two-Year Period. 





Samuel Tomlinson, of Plymouth, President 
of the Association, Elected Director 
for Three-Year Period. 


said, to the several prospective mergers 
of the Bell and Independent interests, 
and the belief that when these are finally 
accomplished, co-operation of the most 
complete character should prevail. 

In the series of resolutions adopted at 
the close of the convention, the associa- 
record as favoring the 
continuance, under authorization of the 
Indiana Public Service Commission, of 
proper service connection charges, which, 
it was pointed out, contribute to econ- 


tion went on 


omy in operation by discouraging ill- 
considered requests for changes and tend 
to keep rental rates on a lower level. 
Inspired by an Paul P. 
Haynes, a member of the Indiana com- 
mission, the telephone men voted to start 
a campaign for the improvement of tele- 
phone service throughout the state, and 
to prepare a publicity campaign to in- 
form the public of actual conditions in 


address by 


the management of telephone companies. 

In accordance with the new constitu- 
tion, a board of directors was elected at 
the meeting and the board was instructed 
to meet within the next month and 
choose the officers for the coming year. 
The directors were elected as follows: 

For one year: Claud R. Stoops, Nap- 
panee; William M. Bailey, Richmond; 
Frank O. Cuppy, Lafayette; W. H. Har- 
haugh, Sullivan; Fred Parrett, of 
Princeton. 


and 
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For two years: Fred R. Strickler, 
Franklin; Walter J. Uhl, Logansport; 
M. F. Hosea, Indianapolis; Frank Wam- 
pler, Indianapolis; and W. L. Bott, of 
Renssalaer. 

For three years: H \. Barnhart, 
Rochester; J. A. Browne, Winchester; 
Frank E. Bohn, Fort Wayne; Samuel 


Tomlinson, Plymouth; and Hart F. Far- 
well, of Terre Haute. 
The convention held in the as- 


sembly room at the Claypool Hotel. The 


was 


plant accounting school, one of the fea- 
tures of the meeting, was in charge of 
Harry Boggs, chief accountant for the 
Indiana Public Service Commission, and 
John W. Coffey, of the Coffey 
& Audit Co. 

A fine spirit of good fellowship pre- 


System 


vailed throughout the three-day meeting 
and it was the unanimous opinion of the 
visiting telephone men that the commit- 
tee which had charge of perfecting ar- 
rangements for the meeting, deserved 
special praise for the lavish hospitality 
provided for the visitors. 

The exhibits of various manufacturing 
companies, which were situated on the 
same floor as the convention hall, were 
closed during the session, but were well 
filled at other hours of the day and even- 
ing. 

The convention was opened promptly 
at 2 p. m., on Tuesday afternoon. In a 
few well chosen remarks, President Sam- 

















First Vice-President S. M. lsom, of Mitchell, 
Was Unable to Be Present on Ac- 
count of Iliness. 
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uel Tomlinson, of Piymouth, introduced 
Harry E. Yockey, assistant city attorney, 
who extended the official welcome to the 
visiting telephone men. Governor James 
P. Goodrich was scheduled to make the 
address of welcome but was called out 
of the city on the day of the opening of 
the convention. 

In extending the hospitality of the city 
to the telephone men, Mr. Yockey de- 
clared there never was greater need for 
men to get together in such conventions 
than at the present time. The problems 
and difficulties of men engaged in in- 
dustrial and utility pursuits, he said, need 
to be talked about where all can hear 
and profit by the interchange of ideas. 

“Indianapolis is always glad to have 
the representatives of the Indiana Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association as_ its 
guests,” continued Mr. Yockey, “and in 


if 
ot 
eT 
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- Indiana Telephone Men Assembled in Convention at Indianapolis, 


the future probably will be better able 
to care for your convention. We hope 
before you meet again to have a big 
coliseum erected to take care of the vari- 
ous conventions. May your stay in the 
city be a most comfortable and enjoy- 
able one.” 

President Tomlinson thanked Mr. 
Yockey for his remarks and said the 
telephone men always considered it a 
pleasure to come to Indianapolis for their 
convention. He then introduced Harry 
F. Atwood, an attorney of Chicago and 
author of the book entitled “Back to the 
Republic,” who spoke on “The Consti- 
tution,” which he characterized as the 
greatest human achievement in the his- 
tory of the world. 

He eulogized the document and _ its 
writers and said the only preventive of 
bclshevism in the United States is a more 
thorough understanding of this great 
charter. He defined clearly the differ- 
ence between a democracy and republic, 
declaring the writers of the Constitution 
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intended the country to be a republic, and 
expressed their hope that a democracy 
would not ensue. A dangerous swing 
tcward extreme democracy is partly the 
cause of present disturbances, he said. 

“I’m not going to try to give you some 
advice as to how to run your business,” 
said Mr. Atwood shortly after he began 
his address, “because I think you have 
kad too much advice during the last few 
years. This so-called efficiency manner 
ef conducting business seems, in effect, 
to be permitting some one else to run 
your business as they want to at your 
expense.” 

Following his address, which was re- 
ceived with prolonged applause, Presi- 
dent Tomlinson, in a few words, spoke 
of some of the problems confronting the 
telephone men today and urged a full 
ttendance at all of the sessions in order 


at 


EE Cine bake POE 


that the men may derive the full benefit 
oi the discussions. 

L. W. Conarroe, of Brookston, then 
paved the way for rejection of the nom- 
inating committee’s report when he oi- 
fered a motion that the rules of the 
convention regarding the election of of- 
ficers be suspended and that nominations 
for the various offices be made Thurs- 
cay merning from the floor of the con- 
vention. There was some objections to 
the motion but when the vote was taken 
the motion carried. 

Near the close of the Tuesday after- 
noon session, President Tomlinson an- 
nounced the appointment of committees, 
as follows: 


Credentials: Walter J. Uhl, Logans- 


port; Fred ‘Strickler, Franklin, and 
George Watts, Knightstown. 
Nominations: H. F. Farwell, Terre 


Haute: W. L. Bott, Rensselaer; J. W. 
Scott, Warsaw; E. L. Cline, Indianapolis, 
and W. M. Bailey, Richmond. 

Auditing: J. A. Browne, Winchester ; 
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Claude R. Stoops, Nappanee, and E. V. 
Haines, Indianapolis. 

Resolutions: L. C. Griffitts, Seymour ; 
Frank O. Cuppy, Lafayette, and F. V. 
Smith. 

Following the appointment of the com- 
mittees, R. V. Achatz, assistant professor 
of telephone engineering at Purdue Uni- 
versity, told of a plan that has just been 
arranged by the authorities at Purdue for 
co-operating with the telephone men 
throughout Indiana. Other plans are be- 
ing considered and will be completed 
soon, he said. 

The plan to which he referred specific- 
ally is that of conducting a short-course 
for telephone men, particularly repair- 
men and installers. The course will be 
opened about November 15 and will con- 
tinue for four weeks, being open to any 
one who desires to take advantage of it. 


September 16-18 Voted to Start a Campaign for Improvement of 


The object of the course, Prof. Achatz 
explained, is to give instruction to the 
men who have to do the work, teach 
them of the technical things connected 
with their duties and to give them a big- 
ger and better understanding of the tele- 
phone business as a whole. 

“The expense will not be heavy,” he 
continued, “and I believe it will be an 
excellent investment. We have in view 
a number of other plans which will be 
completed later.” 

Upon the conclusion of Prof. Achatz’s 
address President Tomlinson announced 
the session adjourned. The visitors then 


, spent the remainder of the afternoon in- 


specting the many attractive exhibits ar- 
ranged in rooms adjoining the conven- 
tion hall. 

“Service First” was urged as the motto 
for Independent telephone companies in 
Indiana if more adequate rates are de- 
sired in an address by Paul P. Haynes, 
a member of the Indiana Public Service 
Commission, upon the opening of the 


Service 
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Wednesday morning session. He also 
urged the organization of a vigorous 
state-wide movement for the improvement 
of service and the establishment of proper 
public relations. 

Following Mr. Haynes’s address, a mo- 
tion to start a campaign for improvement 
of telephone’ service throughout the 
state, and also a publicity campaign to 
inform the public of actual conditions in 
the management of telephone companies, 


was carried with only a few dissenting 
votes. 

“Telephone companies are thinking 
about rates,” Mr. Haynes said, “and the 


peblic is thinking about service. There 
are those who contend there is no rela- 
tion between rates and service. To my 
mind this position is untenable. 

“You cannot divorce rates and service, 


for the service is the thing which the 


be 
ik e: 
a: “ey 
‘a 


~~ 
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rate pays for. If adequate service is 
not given, the company cannot expect 
a rate which presupposes adequate ser- 
\.ce. There are mitigating circumstances, 


of course, but generally speaking, tele- 
phone companies cannot expect full 
measure rates when they give short 


‘measure service.” 

Mr. Haynes declared that he was well 
vare of the conditions under which tele- 
‘one companies are required to oper- 

Bad service of the telephone com- 
nies is attributable to the inability of 
€ companies to obtain and keep good 
erators, he said, because of the fact 
it they have been unable to compete 
th industrial concerns paying muci 
gher wages. 

‘He then told of instances of opera- 
rs, who had just received thorough 
‘aining in operators’ schools, leaving 
‘eir employment with the companies to 
accept positions elsewhere. The _ tele- 
phone companies are not responsible for 
this situation, he said. 


t 
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Private and unregulated business es- 
tablishments have been able to increase 
the price of their products and wages 
while concerns controlled by public com- 
missions have been unable to do so, he 
said, but the public has not grasped the 
fact that the regulated utilities must meet 
the same conditions which confront pri- 
vate business establishments. 

“In my judgment,” continued Mr. 
Haynes, “there is only one way by which 
the public will grasp this fact. That 
way is good service. The people of In- 
diana are fair-minded folks and usually 


are perfectly willing to pay adequate 
rates when companies render adequate 
service. 


“T have observed that in a great many 
cases the management of telephone com- 
panies overlooks or decries the necessity 


for proper public relations. The fact 
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that a telephone company has a monoply 
lusiness is not reason why that company 
should not make every effort to secure 
aud maintain the good will of the public. 

Courtesy and prompt attention to com- 
plaints are assets which can not be over- 
estimated. The day of “the-public-be- 
damned” policy is past and no company, 
which consciously or unconsciously fol- 
lews such a policy can hope to meet with 
a full measure of business success. 

There are those who insist that the 
public utility is so much a part of the 
public business that the public must 
share in the misfortunes and difficulties 
of the utility. There are elements of 
merit in this position. 

To the extent, however, that conditions 
which cause bad service are within the 
control of the company, the company 
alone must accept the responsibility. If 
a telephone company fails to improve 
service conditions when it is within its 
power to do so, rate increases are not 
justified. 
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Mr. Haynes said that people through- 
cut the state are complaining of tele- 
phone service and many companies have 
already admitted that bad service is be- 
ing rendered. He said he wished to urge 
that while the telephone men are giving 
consideration to the matter of rates, they 
organize a vigorous movement, one that 
will be state-wide in scope, for the im- 
provement of service and establishment 
of proper public relations. He said it 
was his judgment that such a movement 
will contribute more directly to the tele- 
phone companies maintaining adequate 
rates than any other thing they can do. 

The address of Mr. Haynes caused con- 
siderable discussion among the telephone 
men. F. O. Cuppy, of Lafayette, 
there is a lack of confidence on the part 


declared 


of both the telephone men and the pubiic 


service commission in each other. The 


bt beg 
™_ 
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Throughout the State and to Prepare Pub:icity Campaign to Inform Public of Actual Conditions in the Management of Telephone Properties. 


telephone men were more to blame, how- 
ever, he said, because they fear they will 
not get a square deal. 

N. G. Hunter, of Wabash, who also 
participated in the discussion, said the 
public service commission appears to have 
“an atmosphere of suspicion and doubt” 
regarding the honesty and good inten- 
tions of many telephone men who appear 
before it. At least that is the belief of 
many of the men, he stated. 

Mr. Haynes interrupted to deny that 
this was the case. He declared the pub- 
lic service commission has never regarded 
any company with suspicion except 
“where they tried to cover up something 
in their records.” 

Mr. Hunter said he, himself, did not 
believe the commission had such an at- 
titude, but that many telephone men in 
the state apparently had this belief. He 
declared it would be impossible for the 
companies to give good service unless 
their operating revenues are increased. 

Frank E. Bohn, general manager of 
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the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
at Fort Wayne, then moved that the con- 
vention go on record as inaugurating a 
state-wide movement for the improve- 
ment of telephone service throughout the 
state and to instruct the new board of 
directors to devise ways and means to 
out the movement. The motion, 
seconded by W. M. Bailey, of Richmond, 
was carried. 


carry 


L. A. Frazee, of Connersville, made an 
interesting talk in which he referred to 
the details in operating a-plant and giv- 
ing prompt and efficient service to the 
public. Other short talks were made 
by L. C. Griffitts, of Seymour, and W. 
L. Bott, of Renssalaer. 

James L. Clark, former member of 
the Indiana Public Service Commission 
and attorriey for the association, spoke 
briefly on the subject of “Federal Com- 

















Claude R. Stoops, of Nappanee, Elected 
Director for One-Year Period. 


pensation.” He urged the various com- 
panies to make it a point to go after 
the compensation which is due them 
from the government. 

The Wednesday session was followed 
by a luncheon in the Riley room of the 
Claypool Hotel, which was addressed by 
W. S. Vivian, secretary-treasurer of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, and B. J. Mullaney, of Chi- 
cago, director of the Illinois Committee 
on Public Utility Information. 

Mr. Vivian gave a detailed account of 
his service with the Signal Corps from 
the time of his enlistment until he re- 
ceived his discharge, and showed what 
an important part the telephone played in 
the winning of the war. His address 
was heartily received. 

Mr. Mullaney, who spoke on “Public- 
ity,” emphasized the need of more pub- 
licity for the telephone industry and 
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the federal control of the telephone lines 
and discussed, in a general way, the prob- 
lems that are confronting the telephone 
men today. 


He urged that the entire personnel 
of a telephone company be composed of 
persons who had service to all subscrib- 
ers as their aim, and declared that tele- 
phone plants and records should be 
open to the public in order that the peo- 
ple may know under what conditions the 
companies operate. 

“If the companies are to secure the 
rates they must have to meet the in- 
creased cost of labor and materials, they 
must be able to make a convincing show- 
ing to the public as well as to the com- 
mission that the increases are absolutely 
necessary,” he said. 

Following the address, reports of the 
committees were read and _ accepted. 





Walter J. Uhl, of Logansport, Elected 
Director for Two-Year Period. 
urged the telephone men to take more 
advantage of the many opportunities for 
publicity that are constantly around them. 

All publicity, which he described as 
being one of the best means of getting 
into the good graces of the public, must 
be honest, open and above board, and 
should stand on its merits, he said. The 
small-town newspaper, he said, is the 
best medium through which the telephone 
men can obtain the proper publicity that 
is necessary for the success of their 
business. 

The Thursday morning session of the 
convention was opened by F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon, of Washington, D. C., who ‘is 
president of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. He told of 
his experiences in Washington: during 

















Hart F. Farrell, of Terre Haute, Elected 
Director for Three-Year Period. 
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H. A. Barnhart, of Rochester, Elected 
Director for Three-Year Period. 


After this was completed, F. O. Cuppy 
of Lafayette, moved that the secretar\ 
send a telegram to Stephen M. Isom, of 
Mitchell, Ind., vice-president of the asso- 
ciation, who was unable to be present 
because of illness. The motion was car- 
ried and a telegram wishing Mr. Isom a 
speedy recovery was sent. 


L. C. Griffitts, of Seymour, chairman 
of the resolutions committee, submitted 
the following resolutions, which 
adopted : 


were 


Resolutions Adopted. 

“Be It Resolved, that the Indiana In 
dependent Telephone Association recog 
nizes and expresses its appreciation for 
the active, earnest and efficient endeavors 
of the officers and directors of this as- 
sociation and of the various members 
acting upon committees and as individ 
uals in work for the common benefit o1 
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the membership the past 
The efforts of our president, Sam Tom- 
linson, in fostering a more lively interest 


during year 


in matters of common concern and bring- 
ing about a better understanding between 
the industry and authorities 
The energy of our 

performance of 
him, initiative 
and demonstrated success in conducting 


regulatory 
is especially notable. 
secretary-treasurer in 
duties imposed upon his 
the finances of the association are recog- 
nized and highly gratifying. 

that this association espe- 
impressed with the faithful, 
fruitful and untiring efforts of its vice- 
president, Stephen Isom; it profoundly 
regrets his present illness, feels the loss 
of his for his speedy 
recovery and extends its message of good 


“Resolved, 
cially is 


presence, hopes 


cheer. 

“Be It 
is in favor of the continuance in effect 
under authorization of the Public Service 
Indiana, of proper ser- 
vice charges; that such 
charges are equitable as between patrons 
of the telephone companies; that they 
contribute to economy in operation by, 
discouraging ill-considered requests for 
changes in equipment and location; prop- 
erly affix the burden of such requests 
upon the party benetited and tend to keep 
rental rates on a lower level.” 

E. B. Fisher, of Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, spoke to the convention on 
the matter of organization and outlined 


Resolved, that this association 


Commission of 
connection 
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Max 
for treasurer of 


i losea, of 
the 


rectors the selection of 


Indianapolis, new 
association. 
Material for Telephone Exchange 
Shipped by Parcel Post. 
Shipping by parcel post all the mate- 
rials necessary for constructing telephone 

















Frank E. Bohn, of Fort Wayne, Elected 
Director for Three-Year Period. 
lines and erecting an exchange build- 
ing to house the equipment, sounds like 
a myth to the average telephone man. 
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Uintah 
towering 


trated into the Valley, 
the peaks of the 
Rockies—where even the railroad has not 
dared to tread. To 


Roosevelt 


sur 


rounded by 


to the town of 
take the 
Price and then board the stage coach and 
125 mountain 
passes, swinging perilously close to the 


get 


one must train to 


travel miles through 
mountain ledges, over alkali-covered bad 
lands, and ford mountain streams. This 
is the way everything, including the mail, 
has to go to Roosevelt. 

The inhabitants of the town were very 
anxious to have communication with the 
rest of the world. In constructing the 
telephone exchange at Roosevelt the 
Uintah Valley Telephone Co. had to de- 
vise some means of getting the necessary 
material transported 
the parcel post. 


there—and chose 

Thus it happened that an entire tele- 
phone exchange building was shipped, brick 
by brick, through the mails. The building 
is 25 by 32 feet nearly 
15,000 bricks. Each brick was wrapped 
in a piece of paper and ten bricks packed 
in a crate. The postage amounted to $825 
er about 5% cents a brick. Every bit of 


and contains 


the equipment was also sent by parcel 
post. 

The Uintah Telephone Co. has over 
500 miles of telephone lines, covering 


the entire Uintah Indian reservation and 
continuing down through the state to the 
old and historic “Cliff Dwellers” 

In winter the snow and terriffic cold 
make maintenance work a real job while 


lands. 





























Fred Parrett, of Princeton, Elected 
Director for One-Year Period. 


some of the benefits to be derived from 
organization work. 
About the last official act of the con- 


vention was 


Jesse Weiks 


to pass a motion made by 
to the effect that the con- 


vention recommend to the board of di- 





William M. Bailey, of Richmond, Elected 
Director for One-Year Period. 


But it was actually done by the manager 
cf the Uintah Valley Telephone Co., op- 
erating in Roosevelt, Utah, a town of 
about 900, isolated by cliffs, rocks and 
bad lands. 

The indispensable telephone has pene- 


Frank O. Cuppy, of Lafayette, Elected 
Director for One-Year ePriod. 


in summer the electrical storms play 
havoc with the lines. But despite these 
cbstacles and the complex transportation 
problem, this little town in the Rockies 
has a modern telephone exchange and is 
‘n constant touch with the outside world. 
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Telephone Men May Profit from 
Wise Men of Neosho. 

The town of Neosho, Mo., is not 
large, but its business men are progres- 
sive and they have made money out of 
an idea. It is an interesting story that 
is told in the October issue of The Na- 
tion’s Business as to how the idea 
worked out. 

About ten years ago the Neosho busi- 
ness men conceived the belief that all of 
the stores of such a community combined 
might be compared to a large city de- 
partment store. They found that if they 
would all advertise at the same time, in 
the same place and in a similar manner, 
they could make a more favorable impres- 
sion. 

Once a month, according to the plan, 
they advertised a “Special Sales Day” 
with a series of unusually attractive of- 
fers of merchanidise, price usually being 
the basis of appeal to the thrifty farmer. 

Thorough investigations showed that 
the special sales resulted in a 53 per cent 
increase in business on the special sales 
days, and business was not injured either 
on the days preceding and ‘following the 
sales days. Varying gains were shown 
by the stores for Saturdays and week 
days other than the “Special” days. 

Neosho has no free band concerts to 
draw trade. It gives nothing away. 
Its business men have proceeded on the 
theory that what the customer wants is 
good goods for the money and _ fair 
and, friendly. treatment. ? 

So much for Neosho. 

That idea which worked out so well in 
Neosho can be applied equally well in 
state and nation-wide publicity for In- 
dependent telephone companies. Think 
of it! Suppose all the Independent 
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telephone companies in Iowa, for instance, 
published similar advertisements in their 
local papers say on every Saturday, 
wouldn’t that create some state-wide 
publicity. 

Carry it further, suppose through the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation advertising copy were distrib- 
uted to every state association with speci- 
fied dates for publication, and then the 
state secretaries pass the copy on to the 
member companies. 

There is an application of the Neosho 
idea for national publicity of Independent 
telephone service which appears on its 
face to be entirely feasible. 


The Gentle Art of Reforming the 
World. 


Mr. Average Man turned to his stenog- 
rapher, who sat at his elbow. 

“Call up Smith.” 

“Yes, sit.” 

The stenographer got the number. 

Mr. Smith was also seated in his office, 
with his stenographer at his elbow. The 
bell rang. The conversation: 

“Ts this Mr. Smith’s office?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is Mr. Smith there?” 

“Who is this?” 

“This is Mr. Average Man.” 

“Talking ?” 

“No, his assistant. Won’t you ask Mr. 
Smith to come to the ’phone?” 

“No, Mr. Smith doesn’t do- business that 
way.-When-you put Mr. Average: Man on, 
then I will let Mr. Smith know, and he 
will come.” 

“But Mr. Average Man wants to talk to 
Mr. Smith on important business.” 

“Wait a moment. Hello! Mr. 
Smith says he makes it a rule never to 
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respond to a telephone call unless the man 
who calls him is actually on the wire. You 
tell Mr. Average Man that, will you?” 

Mr. Average Man’s stenographer told 
him what Mr. Smith had said, and he sat 
for some moments in thought. Mr. 
Average Man, in spite of rumors to the 
contrary, has a primitive sense of justice. 
Then he took up the instrument. 

“Hello! Yes. This is Average Man. 


Hello! Smith?” 
“Hello, Average Man! What can I do 
for you?” 


“You’ve done enough already, old chap. 
You’ve made me see a great light. You 
have taught me what bad manners it is 
for one man to call up another and ex- 
pect him to come to the ’phone first. I 
can only plead thoughtlessness. It never 
occurred to me before.” 

“Don’t mention it, old fellow. And 
now” —--— 

ok * * 

Four minutes later Smith turned to his 
assistant. 

“About how many Average Men have 
called me up since | first thought of do- 
ing this today?” he said. 

“About eight or nine, sir.” 

“And the same thing has happened in 
each case, hasn’t it? I’ve stuck by a per- 
fectly just rule, and in the end each one 
of them has apologized for his obvious 
rudeness.” 

Tes, ot. 

“And how much time has it taken?” 

“About twice-as long as usual.” 

“That being the case,” replied Smith, 
looking. at the clock and buttoning up his 
coat, “let us call it a day, and go home 
and reflect upon the number of other 
Average Men there may be left yet to re- 
construct in this vale of vibrations.”— 
Life. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Levies Cost-_of 134 Miles of Metal- 
lic Line Upon Patron. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission ruled, on September 18, that 
the Four Lakes Rural Telephone Co. can- 
not charge Henry Sullwold with the cost 
of constructing more telephone line than 
that necessary to reach his residence 
along his private driveway to the main 
driveway, and that the cost of that por- 
tion of the line would not exceed $30. 

The company was attempting to collect 
from Mr. Sullwold the cost of construct- 
ing 1% miles of metallic circuit and upon 
his refusal, petitioned the commission 
for permission to discontinue furnishing 
him telephone service unless he agreed to 


pay the construction 
amounted to about $205. 

The Four Lakes Rural Telephone Co. 
is a co-partnership, operating rural tele- 
phone lines in the townships of Grant, 
Oakdale, Baytown and Stillwater, Wash- 


ington county, serving approximately 40 
subscribers. 


costs, which 


Mr. Sullwold is a farmer, residing in 
the township of Oakdale, approximately 
six miles southwest of the city of Still- 
water, Minn., and since about January 7, 
1919, has been receiving telephone service 
from the complainant. 

This case is the outgrowth of a case 
tried “before the commission in June, 
1917, the record of which is made a part 


of the record in this case, wherein Henry 
Sullwold was the petitioner seeking tele- 
phone service from the Four Lakes Rural 
Telephone Co. 


In its order of November 19, 1917, the 
commission found Henry Sullwold en- 
titled to telephone service and ordered 
the rural telephone company to give him 
the same telephone facilities and service 
as it did to other subscribers upon its 
lines. The case was fully litigated in the 
district and supreme courts of the state 
and telephone service was furnished to 
the now respondent about January 7, 
1919. 

In the original case Henry Sullwold 
agreed to pay for the construction of that 
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portion of a telephone line required to 
give him service from his house, along 
his private driveway to the main high- 
way passing his farm, upon which was 
then erected a portion of one of the main 
lines of the telephone company, the dis- 
tance from the house to the main high- 
way being approximately one-quarter of 
a mile. 


The Four Lakes Rural Telephone Co., 
in providing facilities to serve Henry 
Sullwold, instead of rearranging sub- 
scribers on certain of its rural circuits in 
order to reach him in the most economi- 
cal way, extended one of its pole lines 
for a distance of approximately one-half 
mile in addition to placing one-quarter 
mile of line on Mr. Sullwold’s private 
driveway, requiring an approximate total 
of one and three-fourths miles of metal- 
lic circuit to complete the installation. 


The petitioner then sought to collect 
the entire cost of this construction, 
amounting to $205. The only question in 
this case for consideration by the com- 
mission was the reasonableness of the 
demand of the telephone company in the 
amount it was asking the respondent to 
pey in order to retain his telephone 
service. 

The record showed that at an annual 
reeeting of the company held December 
5, 1914, a rule was adopted which pro- 
vided that the telephone company woul: 
not change a subscriber from one circuit 
to another, thus changing his telephone 
number, without the consent of the sub- 
scriber affected. 


This commission has informally ruled 
that a telephone company has the right to 
re-arrange or re-group its subscribers on 
teiephone circuits serving them when it 
is in the interests of economy to do so. 

The commission was of the opinion, if 
the membership comprising a telephone 
company is willing to adopt a rule such 
as was adopted by the petitioner in this 
case, which will permit individual sub- 
scribers to remain upon specific circuits, 
which, in many instances might require 
considerable additional expense in the 
amount of construction necessary to 
reach a new applicant for service, that 

uch extraordinary expense should be 

istributed among the membership and 

t be charged to the new subscriber. 


The commission was further of the 
inion that to charge Henry Sullwold 
th the cost of constructing more tele- 
phone line than that necessary to reach 
his residence along his private driveway 
tom the main highway, was unreason- 
ehle. Based upon the cost of material 
labor, as shown upon the itemized 

bill attached to the complaint, the cost of 
that portion of the line along the private 
driveway was estimated to not exceed 
it was therefore ordered that Mr. Sull- 
wold pay the Four Lakes Rural Tele- 
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phone Co. the sum of $30 within 30 days 
of the date of this order, together with 
such assessments for dues and mainte- 
nance or service as have been levied 
against other members and may have ac- 
crued for the ensuing year. Upon failure 
of the respondent to pay the prescribed 
sum within the time specified, the com- 
plainant may refuse to furnish him with 
telephone service. 


Minnesota Company Gets General 
Increase in Rates. 


The Mazeppa Telephone Co., of Mazep- 
pa, Minn., was authorized by the Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commission, 
on September 20, to put a new schedule 
of increased rates into effect in place 
of its present charges of $1.50 per month, 
net, for individual line business service; 
€1.25 net, for individual line residence; 
$1 net, for party line residence, and $12 
per year, gross, for multi-party rural 
service, with a discount of $2 for pay- 


ment one year in advance. The new 
rates are: 
Individual line business, $2.25 per 


month gross. 
Business extension, $0.50 per month 
net. 
Individual 
month gross. 
Four-party line, $1.50 per month gross. 
Rural multi-party (company owned) 
$1.50 per month gross. 


line residence, $1.75 per 


A discount of 25 cents per month is to 
be allowed on all local gross rates if paid 
on or before the 15th day of the month 
in which the service is rendered. All 
rural rates are to be paid quarterly in ad- 
vance, with a discount of 75 cents if paid 
on or before the 15th day of the first 
month of the quarter; 50 cents if paid 
on or before the 15th day of the second 
month of the quarter, and a discount of 
25 cents if paid on or before the 15th 


‘ day of the third month of the quarter. 


The Mazeppa Telephone Co. was pur- 
chased by the present owners, John 
Grimm and H. L. Lothrop, in 1909. 
In 1910 the rural lines in the vicinity 
cf Mazeppa were purchased, together 
with some property within the village 
from the owners of the Goodhue County 
Telephone Co. 


The petitioner operates a magneto ex- 
change at Mazeppa, Minn., from which 
are served 44 business and 81 residence 
telephones within the village, and 154 
rural telephones in the immediate vicinity. 
The applicant also operates toll lines 
from Mazeppa to Pine Island, Zumbrota 
und Zumbro Falls. 


Statements of the operating revenues 
and expenses were submitted for the 
vears 1917-1918 and six months of 1919, 
together with an inventory and appraisal 
of the physical property. After care- 
fully checking these exhibits the commis- 
sion was of the opinion that the prop- 
crty has been economically operated. 

The commission found that the rates 
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petitioned for are fair and reasonable 
and will not yield more than sufficient 
revenue to provide for the necessary 
operating expenses, depreciating and a 
fair return upon the investment and 
.uthorized the company to place them into 
effect as of October 1. 


Owner Should Be Rewarded for 
Judicious Purchases. 


An illustration of the way in which 
increased costs have affected the tele- 
phone business is given in the recent in- 
vestigation by the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission of the Gothenburg Tele- 
phone Co., an applicant for increased 
rates. The commission’s engineer found 
that the original cost of the property was 
$45,269 and the present or depreciated 
cost $28,852. By the use of the original 
cost method, which involved an analysis 
of the invoices and other records by the 
engineer, but little allowance is made in 
the final figures for the present high cost 
of material and labor, due to the fact 
that but a slight portion of the property 
has been put in 
years. 

According to the testimony of Engi- 
neer Couch, in charge, a valuation made 
on the basis of reproduction of the prop- 
erty at the present time would result in 4 
figure at least 75 per cent greater than 
the original cost as found. This would 
produce a value of approximately $78,000. 
If cost units covering an average for the 
past five years were used, the valuation 
would be increased by approximately 70) 
per cent, resulting in a figure of $76,500. 
If a ten-year average were used, the in- 
crease would be not less than 35 per cent, 
producing a valuation of $60,750. 

The engineer said that W. C. May, the 
sole owner of the company, had been a 
very judicious buyer and that in a num- 
ber of instances had secured bargains in 
the purchase of property. On the point 
cot whether an allowance should be made 
based cn what he paid for the property 
as he bought it or what it would have 
cost in the open market, 
Taylor lays down this rule: 

“Had Mr. May in his purchase of 
equipment paid substantially more than 
the equipment worth or could be 
bought for on the market, the commis- 
sion would have no hesitation in reduc- 
ing the figures to the normal basis. In 
other words, in 


place in the last few 


Commissioner 


was 


seeking to establish the 
original cost of a property, an attempt is 
made to measure the cost of that prop- 
erty by the normal prices prevailing at 
the time the property is put into place. 

It follows, therefore, that if the own- 
er of a property is to be penalized for 
injudicious purchases, he should be re- 
warded for the exercise of good judg- 
inent. 

In this particular case, as stated, it 
would appear some consideration should 
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Bergholz Telephone Co., 
Bergholz, O. 


Citizens Telephone Co., 
Pekin, Ill. 


Platte Valley Telephone Co., 
Scottsbluff, Neb. 


Interstate Telephone Co., 
Bishop, Calif. 


Bluefield Telephone Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


The above are a few operating companies which have 
recently ordered Community Automatic Exchanges 
(C. A. X.) for outlying exchanges. 

They know that they cannot give satisfactory service 
at reasonable rates and make a profit on their small ex- 
changes if they have to depend upon operators to make 
connections. 

So they are eliminating the operators, saving their 
salaries, and installing the common battery C. A. X.—- 
saving dry cell renewals. This equipment will give uni- 
form, 24-hour service cheaper than they could give 12-hour 
manual service, and will enable them to pay all fixed 
charges and make a profit. 

Companies in all parts of the country are facing the 
same problem these companies have solved by purchasing 
the C. A. X. Let us tell you in detail what installing this 
system will do for your service and earnings. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






































Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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be given to the care and judgment used 
by Mr. May in the purchase of the vari- 
ous parts of his plant now in use.” 

The commission, therefore, raises the 
engineer’s present value from $27,852 to 
$31,688, taking into consideration the fact 
that the plant is operated at a high ef- 
ficiency despite the structural deprecia- 
tion of 61.5 per cent. This sum is taken 
as the basis for a return. 

It was found impossible to get an ac- 
curate record of the investment, as Mr. 
May was sole owner and had no stock- 
holders to report to. It was operated for 
some years in connection with a drug 
store, and the funds of the two concerns 
were intermingled. The plant was pur- 
chased in 1905 by Mr. May, who thinks 
he has invested $30,000 additional since 
that time. 

The company operates a system with 
headquarters at Gothenburg, where its 
principal exchange is located. It operates 
an exchange at Willow Island, and in ad- 
Cition it owns and operates toll lines be- 
tween Cozad and Brady Island and owns 
a half interest in a toll line to Farnam. 
The plant is of the grounded magneto 
type. ’ 

The old rates of the company were: 
Business, $1.50; residence, $1; farm line, 
$1. The application was for an increase 
te $2 for business, $1.50 for individual 
residence, and $1.25 for two-party resi- 
dence and farm lines. The commission, 
however, figures this would increase the 
revenues $3,600 a year, or more than nec- 
essary, and it reduced to $1.25 for indi- 
vidual residence and to $1 for two-party 
residence the rates asked for, adding 10 
cents for non-subscribers and a toll rate 
of 10 cents between Gothenburg and Wil- 
lcw Island for non-subscribers. 


The company is ordered to set aside an 
annual allowance of $4,529, or 10 per cent 
of the original cost valuation to be used 
only for maintenance and depreciation. 
li is further ordered that the company be 
allowed to earn 8 per cent dividends on 
$31,688 and that it discontinue the prac- 
tice of charging subscribers with the cost 
ot batteries where more than one set is 
used in a year, and that all batteries re- 
quired for efficient service be furnished 
by the company. 

The company is operating at an esti- 
mated deficit, including allowance for 
dividends, of $2,132 a year. The commis- 
sion says that complaints of service of- 
fered by subscribers were unsubstanti- 
ated, and that an excellent standard of 
service for a system of this type is being 
maintained. 


The protestants insisted that if rates 
were increased the exchange should be 
converted into a metallic system. The 
Bell operates a metallic exchange at Lex- 
ington, the county seat, but it charges 
$3.50 for business and $1.75 for individual 
residence service, and the commission 
says that if the Gothenburg exchange 
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were remodeled similar rates would have 
to be charged. The commission was of 
the opinion that eventually the change 
should be made, but it will not so order 
it at a time when construction costs are 
sc: high. 

The company has an average of 18 sub- 
scribers on its farm lines, with an aver- 
age length of 14 miles. The commission 
says this is larger than is proper for good 
service, but the cost of increasing the cir- 
cuits and reducing the number on each 
would be heavy under normal conditions 
and practically prohibitive under present 
costs of material and labor. It, there- 
fore, will make no order with respect 
thereto at this time. 





Patron Disturbs Those Using Ger- 
man Tongue Over Wire. 


Although the war is over the German 
language proposition is again before the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, in 
a complaint filed by Louis Hilkemeier 
against the Northern Telephone Co., of 
Creighton. The complaint is signed by 
six other Germans, who say that one man 
on their line persists in bothering sub- 
scribers who use German in their con- 
versations over it; that they took the 
matter up with the manager, and that he 
indicated he would prefer to take out tne 
telephones used by thé Germans. 

The latter give this ultimatum: “If 
they don’t take that one ’phone out they 
must take out our ’phones for we are not 
going to put up with this trouble any 
longer.” 

The Germans allege that when the 
company circulated a petition promising 
better service in return for an increase 
of 25 cents per month, the promise was 
also made that subscribers would have a 
right to use any foreign language over 
the line. The commission has held that 
companies owe a duty to protect their 
subscribers in the use of their telephones, 
that they must be guarded <gainst undue 
interference in such use, and that there is 
no authority in the law that gives it the 
right to prohibit the use of any foreign 
language over the wires, unless it can be 
shown this prevents the giving of the 
service paid for. It was appealed to many 
times during the war to prevent the use 
of German language over wires, but it 
was unable to give any such assistance to 
patriotic gentlemen. 


Common Carrier Cannot Change to 
Mutual Organization. 


The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has held that a telephone company 
cannot, after having held itself out as 
and performed the duties of a common 
carrier, thereafter cease being a common 
carrier and become a mutual telephone 
company. The matter came before it in 
a complaint filed by a patron of the 
Seneca Telephone Co. that he was being 
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threatened with the loss of his instru- 
ment and service if he continued in his 
refusal to invest $50 in stock of the com- 
pany. 

The territory covered is in the sandhill 
district of Nebraska, where ranches are 
widely scattered and where the business 
of furnishing telephone service is most 
unremunerative. Two companies have 
gone bankrupt trying to do this. 

The Seneca company held that as the 
ranchmen must have service they ough: 
to carry the burden themselves by each 
one putting up $50 apiece. All but two 
of them agreed to do this. The two said 
they had lost $100 once before in ‘a tele- 
thone company, and that as there was no 
way by which they could get back their 
contribution if they moved away, since 
there was no market for the stock, they 
objected to going into the deal. 

When the others said, “no stock pur- 
chase, no telephone service,” the objectors 
hurried to the commission. Arrangements 
had been made for switching at the coun- 
ty seat and a rate of $2.50 a month with 
a 10 per cent dividend return had been 
allowed by the commission. 

Acting on the complaint, the commis- 
sion holds that a common carrier cannot 
relieve itself of its obligations to furnish 
service to those proffering the legal rate 
and pledging obedience to all reasonable 
rules, merely by changing its form to that 
of a mutual, and that regardless of the 
other equities in this particular case it 
must furnish service to these objectors at 
the rate of $2.50 as authorized by the 
commission and found to properly com- 
pensate the owners of the company. 


No Funds for Upkeep of Plant— 
Manager Resigns. 

Bert E. Fahrney, for the past 11 years 
manager of the Curtis (Neb.) Telephone 
Co., has resigned, and he informs the 
state railway commission, in a letter, that 
it was because he had cobbled the plant 
to the point where it was a worn-out 
thing, and couldn’t be cobbled any more. 

Mr. Fahrney wrote that the income of 
the company was entirely insufficient to 
make possible the purchase of the neces- 
sary replacements, and that all he did in 
recent months was to tinker it up, while 
depreciation was eating away the plant 
and no renewals were ever made except 
when a storm damage made that abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The final straw that did to Mr. Fahr- 
ney’s back what it did to the camel was 
the Curtis & Fox Creek Telephone Co.. 
made up of 11 rural lines serving, pre- 
sumptively, 125 subscribers. In the last 
few months only two of these have been 
working, and the whole pole line service 
is a mass of tangles, crosses and grounds. 
The company has the same trouble with 
its toll connections, so that on a windy 
day service cannot be given 35 miles 
away. 
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But this was not all. 
says that he has found it impossible to 
keep operators. The service was so had 
and the complaints so numerous that just 
as soon as a girl sees what she is up 
against and the certain wreck of her 
nervous system, she quits. 


Mr. Fahrney 


New Rate Schedule for Columbia 
(Pa.) Telephone Co. 

The Columbia Telephone Co. has filed 
with the Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission a new schedule of rates for 
Columbia, Elizabethtown, Marietta, Mount 
Joy and adjacent territory. The new 
rates become effective on October 1, and 
make increases in rates existing prior 
to the period of governmental control. 

The rates for Columbia and Marietta 
are as follows: 

3usiness—Individual line, within bor- 
ough limits, annual, gross, $39, net, $56; 
four-party line, within borough limits, 
$30 and $27; multi-party line, outside 
borough limits, $380 and $27; extension 
telephones in same building, $7.20; ex- 
tension bells, $2.40; additional listings, 
$3. 

Residence—Individual line, within bor- 
ough limits, annual, gross, $30, net, $27; 
four-party line, within borough limits, 
$24 and $21; multi-party line, outside bor- 
ough limits, $24 and $21: extension tele- 
phones, same building, $7.20; extension 
bells, $2.40; additional listings, $3. 

The schedule as it applies to Elizabeth- 
town and Mount Joy includes the fol- 
lowing rates: 

Business—Individual line. within bor- 
ough limits, annual, gross, $39, net, $36; 
four-party line, within borough limits, 
$27 and $24; multi-party line, outside 
horough limits, $27 and $24. 

Residence—Individual line, within bor- 
ough limits, annual, gross, $30, net, $27; 
four-party line, within borough limits, 
$21 and $18; multi-party line, outside bor- 
ough limits. $24 and. $21. 

The rates for business and residence 
extensions are the same as those given 
for Columbia and Marietta. 

Rural Line Rates—Where six or more 
subscribers build, equip and maintain a 
telephone line up to the borough limits 
of an exchange town the rate will be $6 
net. per telephone, per year, for switch- 
ng service. 

Circuit Rental Rate—$6 per year per 
quarter mile or fraction thereof. 


Company Not Responsible for 
Death of Trespasser. 

\ telephone company, the court opines, 

not responsible in damages for the 
eath of a 13-year-old trespasser who 
cimbs one of the company’s poles, 
equipped with steps for climbing, and is 
killed at the top of the pole by coming 
in contact with an overhead, uninsulated 
electric light wire placed, maintained 
and operated by the city in which the 
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company conducts its business, but over 

which electric light wire the company 

has no control. 

It was not alleged, in an action against 
the city and the telephone company, that 
the pole and the wires attached thereto 
were not properly constructed, or that 
cither was dangerous; although it was 
alleged that, on account of the steps 
nailed to the pole, it was an attractive 
nuisance. To state a cause of action 
against the telephone company, the peti- 
tion should have alleged that something 
which the company did rendered its 
property dangerous to those who might 
be upon the pole. 

The company was not responsible for 
the negligence of the city, because the 
company could not do anything to pre- 
vent the city from negligently placing or 
maintaining its electric light wires on 
the public highway.—Edward vs. Kansas 
City, Kansas Supreme Court, 180 Pac. 
Tat. 

Power of Company Organized to 
Operate Long Distance Line. 
A corporation organized for the express 

purpose of operating a long distance tele- 
phone line has the power and may be 
treated as “created for the purpose of 
constructing and maintaining such line,” 
within Rev. St. 1911, art. 1231, authoriz- 
ing such companies to construct their 
poles and wires upon public roads or 
streets. 

Streets. in. a. town site which have 
been dedicated to public use by the town- 
site company, which has reserved a right 
to grant the use of such streets to tele- 
phone companies, are subject to the op- 
eration of Rev. St. 1911, art. 1231, au- 
thorizing telephone companies to con- 


struct their poles and wires upon any’ 


public road or street—Roaring Springs 
Town Site Co. vs. Paducah Telephone 
Co.; Supreme Court of Texas; 212 
Southwestern, 147. 


Jurisdiction of Commission in Re- 
gard to Connection. 
Telephone companies are common car- 
riers under Pub. Acts 1913, No. 206 
(Comp. Laws 1915, § 6689 et seq.), and 
by sections 3 and 6 thereof the commis- 
sion is given power to prescribe standards 
of construction and equipment and re- 
quire physical conneations. Resort in 
the first instance should be had to the 
commission in controversies over physi- 
cal connections made under contract un- 
less the case is an exception. 
‘Where the question involved is one of 
adequate service growing out of physical 
connection between two telephone com- 
panies, and the railroad commission had 
acquired jurisdiction before the institution 
of any court proceedings, the commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction is to the exclusion of 
that of the courts, except as provided by 
Pub. Acts 1915, No. 145 (Comp. Laws 
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1915, § 8134).—Oceana Farmers Mutual 

Telephone Co. vs. United Home Tele- 

phone Co.; Supreme Court of Michigan; 

172 Northwestern, 553. 

Heads of Departments May Par- 
ticipate in Benefit Funds. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court in 
the case of Clark vs. the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., 121 North- 
eastern, 497, held that heads of depart- 
ments of a telephone company were “em- 
ployes” of the company, entitled to partic- 
ipate in a benefit fund for “employes,” 
though they owned stock in the company, 
and were advertised as officers in the tele- 
phone directory issued by the company. 

It is common knowledge that the corpo- 
rate entity is distinct from that of the 
shareholders, and that at common law all 
persons in the service of a corporation are 
fellow employes, whatever be the grade 
of their employment. Under a telephone 
company’s plan governing the creation, 
maintenance and distribution of a bene- 
fit fund to injured employes who might 
elect to accept benefits, or to prosecute 





claims at law against the company, the 
court holds that the board of directors 
could legally appoint to serve upon a 
committee to pass upon claims an em- 
ploye who held stock in the company. 


Procedure to Suspend Experimen- 
tal Rate Orders. 

The Supreme Court of Appeals of 
West Virginia has held (99 S. E. 63) 
that one seeking to suspend an experi- 
mental or provisional order of the pub- 
lic service commission, fixing a rate for 
the purpose of furnishing temporary re- 
lief to a public service corporation, as 
well as for the purpose of securing the 
evidence necessary to a permanent ad- 
justment of its rates, must show from 
the evidence heard by the commission 
that the enforcement of such order will 
result in an unreasonable and arbitrary 
burden upon him. 

Incidental inequalities which may arise 
from the administration of such public 
service company’s business under such 
an order will not be sufficient ground for 
suspending it where it appears that there 
is reasonable necessity for the evidence 
which will be gained by such adminis- 
tration in order to properly determine 
and readjust such rates. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


AI ABAMA, 

October 6: Hearing on petition of 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for an order approving the 
rates promulgated and made effective 
throughout the state by the Postmaster 
General during the period of federal 
control. Mayors of all towns in which 
company operates have been asked to 
attend the hearing if possible. 

CoLorapo. 

November 6: Mountain States Tele- 

phone & Telegraph Co. directed to ap- 
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pear before the commission at Denver on 
this date for a hearing into the reason- 
ableness of the rates now being charged 
for virtually all classes of service, as 
approved by Postmaster General Burle- 
son during the period of federal control. 


ILLINOIs. 

September 22: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the proposed increase 
in telephone rates in Hillsboro, Nokomis, 
Donnellson, Butler and Raymond by the 
Montgomery County Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. No. 9554. 

September 22: Hearing at Chicago 
on application of Chicago Telephone Co. 
to increase rates in all of its exchanges 
(except the city of Chicago) in the 
counties of Cook, DuPage, Grundy, Kane, 
Kendall, Lake, McHenry and Will. No. 
8672. 

September 22: Hearing at Chicago on 
the application of the Chicago Telephone 


Co. for permission to put into effect 
certain rates throughout the state of 
illinois. Cross petition of O. H. Mayer 


vs. Chicago Telephone Co. filed, as to 
charges and service. No. 9291. 

September 23% Hearing at Chicago on 
the complaint of Myer J. Stein, of Chi- 
cago, vs. the city of Chicago and the 
Chicago Telephone Co. as to insufficiency 
of telephone service to the defendant at 
Oak Park. No. 5285. 

September 23: Hearing at Chicago in 
the case of the H. A. Born Co. vs. the 
Chicago Telephone Co., in the matter 
of complaint of insufficient telephone 
service. No. 9234. 

September 23: Hearing at Chicago in 
the matter of the proposed advance in 
rates for telephone service in Leaf River 
and vicinity by the Leaf River-Eagle 
Telephone Co. No. 9277. 

September 23: Hearing at Chicago on 
the application of the Gibson Home 
Telephone Co. for an increase in rates 
at Gibson City. No. 9325. 

September 23: Hearing at Chicago in 
the matter of the proposed advance of 
rates for telephone service at Danville, 
Westville, Georgetown, Ridgefarm, In- 
dianola, Fairmount, Fithian, Oakwood 
and Catlin by the Vermilion County 
Telephone Co. No. 9327. 

September 24: Hearing at Chicago on 
the application of the Cornell Telephone 
Co. for an increase in rates in the vil- 
lage of Cornell and vicinity. No. 6851. 

INDIANA. 

September 26: Hearing at Seymour 
on the application of the Seymour Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. for permission to in- 
crease its rates in that city. 

October 9: Hearing on the application 
of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Fort Wayne, for an increase in rates. 
Chas. W. McKay, of L. V. Estes, Inc., 
Chicago, has been retained by the Home 
company as engineer. 

MINNESOTA. 


September 18: The commission held 
that the Four Lakes Telephone Co. can- 
not charge Henry Sullwold with the cost 
of constructing more telephone line than 
necessary to reach his residence along 
his private driveway to the main drive- 
way. It ordered the respondent, Mr. Sull- 
wold, to pay to the telephone company 
the sum of $30 within 30 days of the 
date of this erder. Upon failure to do 
this the company may refuse to furnish 
him telephone’ service. 

September 20: Increases in local and 
rural rates granted to the Mazeppa Tele- 
phone Co., of Mazeppa. 

September 29:° Hearing at Lake City 
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on the application of the Dwelle Tele-. 


phone Co. for permission to increase its 
local and rural rates in that city and 
vicinity. 

NEBRASKA. 


September 15: Application filed by 


Table Rock (Neb.) Telephone Co. for 
increase in rates. 

September 15: Application filed by 
Hamilton County Farmers’ Telephone 


Association, of Aurora, for authority to 

publish two and four-party rates. 
September 15: Application filed by 

Nebraska Telephone Co, for permission 


to destroy certain records no _ longer 
necessary. 

September 15: Hearing before the 
commission of the application of the 


Surprise Telephone Co. for authority to 
readjust rates upon exchanges at Sur- 
prise and Rising City; testimony ad- 
duced and matter taken under advise- 
ment. F 

September 16: Application filed by the 
Alvo Telephone Co. for permission to 
increase rates. The company has recent- 
ly been cited to appear and show cause 
why it should not be prosecuted for 
establishing increased rates without au- 
thority of the commission. It showed 
that the rates were tixed after consulta- 
tion with the Community club, and it is 
these rates it now asks the commission 
to validate. 

September 16: Complaint of W. T. 
Stevens, of Lincoln, against Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., alleging over- 
charge on toll service; filed. 


September 16: Complaint filed by 
Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co., of 
Brock, against Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., alleging that toll line is 
not kept working. 

September 17: Complaint filed by sun- 
dry German subscribers against Northern 
Telephone Co., of Creighton, alleging 
failure to protect them in the use of the 
German language over the wires, as 
promised in return for consent to an in- 
crease in rates. 

September 18: In the matter of the 
application of the Gothenburg Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase rates, 
erder issued allowing company to charge, 
beginning October 1, the following 
schedule of rates: Individual business, 
$2; individual residence, $1.25; two- 
party residence, $1; farm line, $1.25; 
charge to non-subscriber when calling 
from any city telephone to farm sub- 
scriber, 10 cents; toll rate between 
Gothenburg and Willow Island, applica- 
ble to non-subscribers, 10 cents. 


It was further ordered that the com- 
pany set aside annually for depreciation 
and maintenance 10 per cent of $45,269, 
original investment, to be used for this 
purpose and no other; that any surplus 
remaining after all operating expenses 
have been paid, including the above 
allowance for maintenance and deprcci- 
ation and dividends to the amount of 8 
per cent on $31,688, depreciated cost, 
shall be retained in treasury subject to 
further orders of this commission; that 
the present practice of applicant of charg- 
ing subscribers with the cost of bat- 
teries where more than one set is used 
in a vear be discontinued and that all 
batteries required for efficient service be 
furnished by company. 

September 18: It appears to the 
commission that the Lawrence (Neb.) 
Telephone Co. has collected from a num- 
ber of its subscribers the sum of $2.10 
in excess of the lawful rate in effect on 
January 1, 1919, the company is ordered 
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to forthwith repay the same to each and 
every subscriber from whom collection 
has been made. The company, some time 
ago, asked permission to increase farm 
rates to $1.50 a month, dating them back 
to the first of the year, and pending the 
application it appears, from a report of 
a commission examiner, that it has been ° 
collecting them just as though the com- 
mission had given authority to do so. 
September 18: In the matter of the 
complaint of two patrons of the Seneca 
Telephone Co. that they were threatened 
with loss of service if they did not sub- 
scribe to stock in reorganized corpora- 


_ tion, it was held that a common carrier 


cannot transform itself into a mutual and 
that as a carrier it must give service 
upon the proffering of the legal rate. 

September 29: Rehearing upon order 
authorizing Cortland (Nebr.) Telephone 
Co. to increase rates on the ground that 
the testimony of Secretary Miltonberger 
gave a wrong impression of the condition 
of the company’s property. 

September 30: Hearing on application 
of the Home Telephone Co., of Gibbon, 
originally set for September 16, continued 
to this date. 

October 7: Hearing at Stella in the 
matter of the complaint of various per- 
sons against the Stella Telephone Co., al- 
leging inadequate service; continued 
from September 10 to this date. 

October 14: Hearing at Gandy in the 
matter of the complaint of the Tri- 
County Telephone Co. against the Gandy 
Switchboard Co.; continued from Octo- 
ber 2. 

October 28: General hearing on serv- 
ice connection charges, originally set for 
October 15, continued to this date. The 
companies that asked permission to do 
so have been allowed to charge the Burle- 
son schedule of connection charge since 
the government released control of their 
properties. 

OuIOo. 


September 11: The commission ap- 
proved a contract for interchange of 
long-distance service between the Ham- 
ilton Home Telephone Co. and the Cin- 
cinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co., 
pending final and formal approval of the 
merger of the properties of those com- 
panies in Hamilton and that vicinity. 

September 30: Hearing on the appli- 
cation of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. for permission to put into 
effect new rate schedule for its 36 ex- 
changes in the eastern section of the 
state, which provide increases averaging 
20 per cent. 

OKLAHOMA. 


October 2: First hearing, at Oklahoma 
City, on a_ state-wide investigation of 
service, methods and charges of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in Ok- 
lahoma. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


September 11: Increased rates grant- 
ed to the Short Line Telephone Co. oper- 
ating in Tyler, Wetzel and Harrison 
counties. 

WISCONSIN. 


September 20: The commission au- 
thorized the Nelsonville Telephone Co. 
to exact a charge of five cents upon every 
toll message transmitted from the Am- 
herst Telephone Co. to the Scandinavia 
Telephone Co. and vice versa, and to 
exact a charge of ten cents upon every 
toll message transmitted from the Eld- 
eron Telephone Co. to the Amherst Tele- 
phone Co., or the Scandinavia Telephone 
Co. and vice versa. 



































Chats About Company Doings. 
By STANLey R. Epwarps. 

Appreciating the fact that the best 
asset of a public service company is the 
quality of its service, Frank V. Newman, 
general manager of the LaPorte Tele- 
phone Co., LaPorte, Ind., is taking steps 
to impress the importance of this up- 
on the company’s employes. For this 
nurpose he has arranged a get-together 
meeting to include employes of other 
telephone companies in the state. This 
will be held October 2. 

At the afternoon session Secretary 
Vivian of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, and prominent of- 
ficials from the state organization will 
be present. Addresses will be made by 
', V. Dorland, president of the company, 
Frank V. Newman, manager, and Ralph 
O. Dorland, secretary and ,treasurer. 
The object will be to discuss 


What Is Your Company Doing? 


man, R. O. 
Bernice 
Haines, 


Dorland; refreshments— 
Bowes, Merlin Jones, Mable 
Mildred Moran, Bernice Bur- 
iingame, Mary Spencer, Edna _ Rosen- 
baum, Emma _ Lucksinger, Ellen Mun- 
son and Bessie Berdacky. 

Some committees, we'll say, but then 
the more people actively at work on an 
affair of that kind, the greater the inter- 
est in it and correspondingly the more 
successful it should be 


Airplanes are so common now that 


a number of cities are taking steps in 


drafting laws for their regulation in or- 
der to protect inhabitants from injury, 
should accidents occur to the airplanes. 

Telephone companies are interested in 
the formulation of these laws for their 
lines even now occasionally come in con; 
tact with a falling airplane. Only re- 






man, because Pana surgeons could not 
be reached by telephone. 

Deaths of Frank and Hazel Jones, of 
Owaneco, who were drowned in the 
Okaw river, but were dragged out. in 
time to be resuscitated if physicians 
could have been reached by telephone in 
time. 

Death of Jacob Yoho of near Owaneco 
from poison of- bumble bee stings be- 
cause physicians could not be reached by 
phone. 

Fire loss of $250,000 at the Smith- 
Lohr mine August 30; telephone service 
might have saved the plant or minimized 
the loss; instead fire trucks took the 
wrong direction. 


The strike originated at Pana on June 
27, when the operators of the Christian 
County Telephone Co. demanded an in- 
crease of approximately 100 per cent in 
their wages and a recognition of their 
union. After conferences the company 

offered to pay higher wages 








ways and means of improv- 
ing the telephone service in 
LaPorte county and on long 
distance calls. 

A social gathering and 
dance will be held in the 
evening. The mayor and 
prominent business men will 
speak briefly on city’s inter- 
est in good telephone serv- 
ice. Following the speaking, 
the dance will be held. 

The LaPorte company. .is 
considering the service prob- 


be i . 
ee a a 





but declined to recognize the 
union. 

The strike spread to Tay- 
lorville, Stonington and Kin- 


caid in Christian county, 
Nokomis and Hillsboro in 
Montgomery county, and 


also to Shelbyville in Shelby 
county. 

The miners and _ other 
labor unions supported the 
strike, paying the strikers 
their old scale, and giving 
other support. In this way 














lems from a scientific stand- 





the strike indirectly became 





point and has made progress 
in improving the service in 
the past six weeks. Miss Mabelle A. 
Cavanaugh, for a number of years with 


the Indianapolis Telephone Co., has been 


engaged to assist Miss Flora Stapleton, 
chief operator, in handling operating 
problems and instructing the operators. 

It is believed that the get-together 
meeting will be beneficial, not only in 
the way of better service, but will bring 
about a better understanding among the 
employes of the various telephone com- 
panies which operate in. connection with 
the LaPorte Telephone Co. 

The committees which have been work- 
ing to assure success are: Hall—Frank 
V. Newman and R. O. Dorland; music— 
Dorothy White, Florence Anderson, Mar- 
guerite Norris, W. D. Spore; floor— 
Adele Arndt, Pearl Troy, Vera Ebel, 
Lola Blakeman, Mrs. Ethel Swartz, Louis 
Vandewalker ; program—Molly Hoffman, 
Mrs. Marguerite Wendt, Mildred Ott, 
Fred Pyle; decoration—Edna Bunton, C. 
R. Pitzer, Helen Cotter, Harriett Cot- 
ter, Mrs. Gladys Kable, Dorothy Stark, 
Dorothy Collins, Florence Ferguson, 


Elizabeth Snape, and Ruth Siedler; in- 
Flora Stapleton, F. V. New- 


vitations 





View of Airplane Whi 


Lead Near Augusta, Ill. 

cently an airplane flying in the -vicinity 
of Augusta, IIll., fell to the ground. Ells- 
worth Matthews, wire chief of the tele- 
phone company at that place, took a pic- 
ture right after the airplane landed. It 
came down right in a 30-wire lead and 
“snapshot” reproduced on this page 
shows how the wires looked before the 
airplane was taken out. 





The experiences of more than three 
months in which many towns of three 
Illinois counties—Christian, Shelby and 
Montgomery—have been deprived of 
practically all telephone service, have 
taught the residents that modern life 
without the telephone, if not impossible, 
is dangerous. 

Following are a few recorded instances 
of calamities which might have been 
averted, except for the telephone strike: 


Death of a woman near Tower Hill, 
due to the fact a messenger had to drive 
seven miles to Pana and return with a 
physician, instead of being able to sum- 
mon him by telephone. 

Death of Glen W. Fellers, a farm hand, 
14 miles northeast of Pana, from loss of 
blood, after being shot by Vaughn Hors- 
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ch Landed Recently in a 30-Wire Telephone 


connected with the strike of 
the railroad men on the Chi- 
cago and Midland Illinois railroad. 

Recent press dispatches report that the 
directors of the Christian County Tele- 
rhone. Co. have agreed to grant the de- 
mands of the operators and end the 
strike. ' 

J. C. Paxton, auditor of the Grayson 
Telephone Co., Sherman, Texas, advises 
that in the first; month of the efficiency 
contest planned by him and described in 
TELEPHONY of September 6, page 21, re- 
ports and collections were better than in 
any other time since he has been with 
the company. 

No exchange was entirely free from 
errors, although some ran until the last 
of the month without a single mistake 
and then made one on the last report 
sent in. 

The closeness of the race was brought 
out by the fact that the only difference 
between second and third places in the 
contest for the month ended August 31st 
is one error. e 

Collinsville is now in the lead. Den- 
ton is second, with Bonham a close third. 
The fact that large and small towns are 
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scattered all through the list shows that 
the contest is equally fair for all. 

Good work, “J. C.” May you continue 
to report improvement. 





The operators of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Exchange, Sheboygan, Wis., have 
organized the “Bett Club,” which is 
creating a new interest in their work. 
Miss Normal Steil, the chief operator, 
is president; Miss Hildegarde Mussel- 
mann, secretary, and Miss Lillian Witt- 
rock, treasurer. 

At their meetings the girls discuss 
how they can improve their work. A 
number of social gatherings are planned 
by them. 


Telephone men who have been to 
Washington—and there have been many 


Buildings Occupied by U. S. Bureau of Standards in the Beautifui 


TELEPHONY 


carry on work that will be of material 
benefit to the industry. 

There is no reason why, with the back- 
ing of Independent telephone men, that 
a sufficient appropriation cannot be ob- 
tained to add another building to the 
group in the airplane photograph—and 
that building devoted to investigations 
and research work on problems relating 
to the telephone act. There should be 
a telephone laboratory. Let’s help Dr. 
Wolff get it. 


The operators of the Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, .Ind., re- 
cently entertained the members of the 
Fort Wayne Rotary club at a “party 
and luncheon” served in the social rooms 
of the young ladies in the Home Tele- 
phone building. The event took the 
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1elations between the operators and the 
public. The local papers are furnished 
with every possible news item regarding 
the company’s activities; which is sup- 
plemented by a liberal amount of dis- 
play advertising. The attention of the 
public is thus directed to the company’s 
efforts to serve the community, with the 
emphasis on “service.” 


We've heard of business concerns using 
the telephone for selling and also of 
people using it to order groceries and 
other things essential to the house or bus- 
iness. The rural districts are prosperous 
now and the automobile business is es- 
pecially brisk in the so-called granger 
states. 

Out in a Nebraska town one automo- 
bile dealer was kept busy recently all one 





Northwestern Suburbs of Washington—it Is Hoped That Another 


Building Soon Will be Added, Devoted to Investigation and Research Work on Telephone Problems. 


there in the past year—have visited the 
United States Bureau of Standards 
located on Pierce Mill Road near Con- 
necticut avenue in the beautiful north- 
western suburbs of Washington. 


The Bureau consists of many build- 
ings some of which are devoted to inves- 
tigations in but one particular line or in- 
dustry as, for instance, the radio labora- 
tory. Some idea of the Bureau and its 
surroundings can be obtained from the 
accompanying _ illustration reproduced 
from a photograph taken from an air- 
plane. 

In the investigations of the Bureau, 
the telephone is not neglected but so far 
lack of funds has prevented Dr. Frank 
A. Wolff, chief of the telephone section, 
from accomplishing as much as he would 
like. Dr. Wolff has plans for a tele- 
phone laboratory which can adequately 


place of the regular meeting, which or- 
dinarily would have been held at the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The announcement of the invitation 
made at a meeting of the club at the 
Chamber of Commerce, was enthusias- 
tically received by the Rotarians. The 
entertainment, provided by the operators, 
was one of the most unique in the his- 
tory of Fort Wayne Rotary. Following 
the luncheon the Rotarians were taken 
on a “personally conducted tour” through 
the various departments of the Home 
Telephone building. 


This is another step in the campaign 
which the company is making to promote 
a co-operative spirit and feeling be- 
tween its operators and its subscribers. 

So far the company has been very suc- 
cessful in bringing about the proper 


day at the telephone responding to calls 
from all over Western Nebraska for au- 
tomobiles. But he was in a peculiar po- 
sition, for he had orders on his books for 
over 100 cars that he is unable to get 
from the factory. So we see how a de- 
mand for goods difficult to obtain, creates 
a demand for telephone service. 


Copenhagen Telephone Co. Nearly 
Doubles Its Capital. 


The Copenhagen Telephone Co., of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, has increased its 
capital from 32 million kroner ($8,- 
00,000) to 50 million kroner ($12,500,- 
00). Comprehensive plans for exten- 
sions and improvements to the telephone 
system in the capital of that country are 
under way. 
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Sunday Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 


On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Mary had a little lamb, 
You’ve heard it years ago, 
That used to follow her about, 

As I suppose you know. 


But lately things have changed about, 
Since our billions have been spent 

They wait till Mary marches out, 
Then tax her with a cent. 


Because they figure, don’t you see? 
With lamb at its present price, 

That it surely is a luxury— 
Which isn’t treating Mary nice. 


So Mary now has ditched her lamb, 
Because everywhere she went, 
She met a tax collector, 
Who charged her with a cent. 


When the administration, in wartime, 
asked for an appropriation of certain 
millions of dollars, with which to em- 
ploy experts to see that the taxes were 
paid honestly and promptly, they were 
granted their request for funds in full 
without a word of protest. Whether 
those millions are being spent honestly 
for the purpose ‘for which they were 
designated is rather a question. 

Some seem to think that instead of 
being used in a sensible way to the end 
in question, they are used to hire a multi- 
tude of expert accountants, so-called, 
who have had a pull strong enough to 
be appointed to their present positions, 
and this vast throng, instead of extending 
the work of checking up, already in 
hand, have only been used, so to speak, 
to be spread in duplicate over the already 
large and unwieldly force, and are pro- 
ceeding to go over the same ground and 
ask the same questions that have been 
asked and answered before. To illus- 
trate: To have the Treasury Depart- 
ment accountants ask the same questions 
and require the same explanation of re- 
ports that have already been filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

This is a duplication of work and a 
multiplication of the burden laid upon 
the already harassed taxpayer. Then 
when several other departments come 
along from time to time, and ask the 
same things and demand almost the same 
explanation of various little discrep- 
ancies, entailing endless correspondence 
and reports from corporations and oth- 
ers, it seems that this is not an honest 
or efficient manner of spending the tax- 
payers’ money. 

Why should not one set of reports do 
for the entire government requirements? 
In other words, why is it necessary to 
have the same information, separately ar- 
rived at, filed in half a dozen depart- 
ments when one would suffice at one-third 
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the cost without impairment of the effi- 
ciency of the governmental machinery. 

It is a good deal like the explanation 
given by the late governmental officer of 
statistics in Germany when asked why 
carbon was not used to make duplicate 
copies, he replied that it was not neces- 
sary to go to that extra expense as long 
as they had plenty of clerks who could 
make the duplicate copies. 

The serial number of the last letter of 
inquiry from the Treasury Department 
regarding some trivial matter was above 
34,000,000, so if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has an equal number and 
one or two other departments as many 
more, see what an enormous waste of 
time and money is going on which could 
easily be avoided by using a letter system 
and a little ordinary common sense. 

It is too much like sending a man out 
to dig a hole to set a pole and then send 
along with him a straw boss, a time- 
keeper and an expert accountant to report 
on the work done. It is costing too 
much, and the burden is falling on the 
producer of foodstuffs who has to work 
all the harder to feed such a large army, 
which does not really assist in increasing 
the amount of food. 

But what would be the use of trying 
to bring the matter up before Congress 
for correction? None at all. The ad- 
ministration would ask for the appoint- 
ment of an additional committee to in- 


- vestigate and a few more millions for ex- 


penses for it. In the end, we would get 
a report which any of us could write in 
advance. 


Perhaps this policy is one reason why 
there is such a scarcity of available dwell- 
ings in Washington and so many tenant- 
less farms through the Middle West, or 
at least if not tenantless, then not half 
culitivated for want of man-power. 


The “back to the farm” movement is 
bound to begin some time, and when it 
does hunger will be the master that drives. 

It will not be the same farm that you 
escaped from when the lure of easy liv- 
ing pulled you away. The farm com- 
munity which you knew of old has en- 
larged its circumference and has taken 
in the adjoining city. For you, the com- 
munity will mean all that the little city 
has to offer as well as the immediate en- 
vironment of the parental acres. 

The life of the farm has merged into 
that of the nearby city in a way as never 
before experienced in the world. The 
‘use of the motor car and the telephone 
has made this possible, and now the city 
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streets are usually alive with ruralites 
several nights a week. 

The farmer knows all about the city’s 
attractions and avails himself of the op- 
portunity to join in with those who after 
supper await the arrival of the evening 
paper from the larger city. Milking ma- 
chines and systematic arrangement of 
work have released him from much of 
the old-time slavery and he is able to 
keep posted, entertained, and served with 
the goods of commerce which his house- 
hold needs after a good day’s work. 

No longer is he obliged to sit alone on 
the back step listening to the serenade of 
frogs from the nearby slough after he is 
through with his toil for the day. He can 
jump into the swim with his city brother 
in any one of perhaps half a dozen towns 
within riding radius of his farm after 
supper, depending in which one the tele- 
phone tells him he can be best posted, en- 
tertained, or served. 

The city fire department, thanks to the 
car and the telephone, now include the 
farms for a dozen miles around in the 
radius of their protection, and the truck 
delivery is often going so far as to in- 
clude many nearby farms in their deliv- 
ery territory. 

The farm is getting to be a more at- 
tractive place, and the telephone is the 
best thing among a dozen or more of the 
modern institutions that is making it so. 

APHORISM: A_ rubber stamp is 


often convenient but never of much value 


Company Given Compensation for 
Handling Toll Calls. 


The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
recently authorized the Nelsonville Tele- 
phone Co. to exact a charge of five cents 
upon every toll message transmitted from 
the Amherst Telephone Co. to the Scan- 
cinavia Telephone Co. and vice versa, 
and to exact a charge of ten cents upon 
every toll message transmitted from the 
Elderon Telephone Co. to the Amherst 
Telephone Co., or the Scandinavia Tele- 
phone Co. and vice versa. 

These charges exacted by the Nelson- 
ville Telephone Co. for this exchange 
service are to be paid by the telephone 
companies originating the various mes- 
sages. It is specified in the commission's 
1uling that this order is in no wise to be 
construed as changing rates now in effect 
upon toll messages between the resppec- 
trve exchanges named. Heretofore toll 
calls between these exchanges have been 
handled by the Nelsonville Telephone Co. 
without any compensation. 
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OUR CONSTITUTION AND 
) BOLSHEVISM 


(Continued from page 16.) 

that have been erected to store the 
printed matter and no one would have 
the faintest concept where they were at, 
what they were doing or what they ought 
to do. You are having a good deal of 
difficulty as you go over the laws now 
finding what you should or should not 
do. 

During the period from 1901 to 1910 
we more than.doubled the expense of 
government in every state in the Union. 
Try that in your own business. 

Up in the: state of Wisconsin, where 
they produced.the patriotic pompadored 
senator and the congressmen that have 
been taking Judge Landis’ time—both 
natural products of the so-called pro- 
gressive evolution. up there—during the 
ten-year period they nearly multiplied 
their taxes by.three. They would not 
have to keep that up for a hundred 
years, but if they would keep it up for 
two more decades they would confiscate 
the property of the state. 

And yet during that decadé we were 
importing carloads of students from 
Yale, Harvard and Princeton, where we 
went for our last three presidents, God 
forgive us, and Pennsylvania, to Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, in order that they might 
be eye-witnesses to a progressive ideal 
form of government that was carrying 
on a tendency that made bolshevik sena- 
tors and congressmen, and would have 
confiscated the property of the state if 
continued for 20 years. 

Here in Illinois we had 128 boards and 
commissions. We had a commission on 
waterways, and a commission on rivers 
and lakes in an inland state. 
be able to make the distinction. They 
each had large salaries, private secreta- 
ries, chief clerks, elaborate public head- 
quarters in private buildings at public 
expense. 

If you went to the waterways commis- 
sion and asked’a question, they would 
say, “Go to the rivers and lakes.” If you 
went to the rivers and lakes commission, 
they would say, “Go to the waterways.” 
‘There was not an engineer in the bunch. 
We struck out last year the whole 128 
of them, with one single act of legisla- 
tion, without any notice, and we never 
missed any one of them any more than 
we would any other common nuisance 
that might have been hanging around 
the state. 

When Alexander Hamilton, the great- 
est governmental genius the world ever 
saw and to whom you owe more for the 
rights you enjoy on this earth than any 
other individual-outside of Jesus Christ, 
when he saw Congress appoint the first 
board, he said, “This, in my, opinion, is 
a bad plan,” and every board that I have 
ever known in my life, has been a bad 
plan. 


You may | 
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Abraham Lincoln, I think most of us 
will concede, had considerable to do 
with the preserving of this republic. On 
the last night of his eventful life, just 
before he started for the Ford Theater, 
after dinner, Mr. Ashmun, who had pre- 
sided over the convention of 1860, in 
which Lincoln was nominated for presi- 
dent, called on him at the White House, 
and after reminding him that he still had 
the gavel which he had wielded in that 
convention and saying how greatly he 
prized it, he said: “Mr. Lincoln, I am 
interested in a cotton claim, and I want 
you to appoint a commission to investi- 
gate the matter and report.” 


Lincoln Opposed to Commissions. 


Lincoln replied, with so much earnest- 
ness and warmth that he afterwards apol- 
ogized to Mr. Ashmun for his abrupt 
manner: “Ashmun, I have done with 
commissions. I think they are contriv- 
ances to cheat the government.” 

Lincoln was good on definitions. All 
the boards and commissions that I have 
ever known anything about might be 
called wrecking crews, and if I were com- 
pelled in a contest to pin a ribbon on the 
chief wrecking crew I would pin it on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

We have been confusing statutory ma- 
terial with constitutional provisions. I 
do not like to get into that subject be- 
cause it is a long one. But* you know 
there is a good deal the same difference 
between a constitutional provision and a 
statutory enactment that there is between 
the golden rule and the ten command- 
ments. Each commandment is a specific 
statement of a possibility under the 
golden rule, and the golden rule con- 
tains all that there is in the ten com- 
mandments and a lot more, but if you 
tried to write them in the golden rule 
you would spoil the golden rule. 

So they provided for statutes to make 
specific application of possibilities under 
the constitution. We have been confus- 
ing that to such an extent that in our 
states we have written all manner of 
statutory matter into our state constitu- 
tions. Why, down in Oklahoma, where 
they have been wild for years, they 
wrote into their constitution some hun- 
dred odd pages of bunk that a _ hotel- 
keeper must provide his guests with 
sheets not less than seven and one-half 
feet long. They also provided for the 
location of their state university, so that 
if they ever should want to move a build- 
ing they would have to amend the con- 
stitution. 

I could continue to discuss for a long 
while the results of this wave of human 
hydro; \obia for the last 18 years. I 
could never find anybody who could point 
out anything political that has happened 
in the last 18 years that could be con- 
sidered even salvage. 

You know the mental condition gov- 
ernmentally of the American people for 
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from 18 to 25 years. You know they 
started out and said you could. make 
a dollar out of fifty cents and six mil- 
lion people went wild over that proposi- 
tion. Fakirs of all parties have been 
out faking that proposition and have 
made it look honest by some of ‘the 
things they have suggested, because it 
is not half as dangerous as the initiative 
or recall. 

I like to appeal to business men be- 
cause they have been busy—they are just 
beginning to wake up. As I see it, they 
are the only hope, just as they were the 
only hope in winning the war. We could 
not function at all until they went in and 
applied business methods. But I will say 
the mental condition of the people has 
been a good deal like what Senator John 
Ingalls of Kansas conceived the mental 
condition of Senator Voorhees to be 
when he rose to reply to him. 

Voorhees was a typical demagogue— 
spent most of his life denouncing Lincoln. 
He had spoken in the United States Sen- 
ate an hour and a half one day and had 
appealed often to the gallery and won 
their applause with one of those almost 
healthless flights of eloquence in which 
be excelled. The Senate was close and 
there was a fear that some one because 
of friendship might cross party lines, and 
they did not want the question to carry. 
They were casting about for some one 
to reply to this hour and a half address 
and they determined on Senator John 
Ingalls of Kansas. His was a very brief 
address, but effecitve. 

He rose and said: “If the very elo- 
quent gentleman from Indiana would 
pluck the feathers from the wings of his 
imagination and stick them into the tail 
of his reason he would pursue a 
straighter course.” 

Expositors of the Constitution. 

That is what we need to do today and 
need to do mighty bad. 

You know Daniel Webster stands out 
like a mountain peak in New England 
history. Why? Because he devoted his 
entire life to a study, to an interpreta- 
tion and an exposition and an expound- 
ing and advocating of the constitution. 

Why does John Marshall stand at the 
head of all the men that ever sat on the 
bench in the history of the world? Be- 
cause he devoted his whole life to an in- 
terpretation of that constitution. 

Why does Alexander Hamilton rank 
as the greatest governmental genius the 
world ever saw? Because he, more than 
any other man, had to do with its crea- 
tion. 

When Daniel Webster rose to reply to 
Hayne in the United States Senate in the 
greatest debate of the greatest delibera- 
tive body in the world, he said: 

“When a mariner has been tossed for 
many days in thick weather and on an 
unknown sea, he naturally avails himself 
of the first pause in the storm, the earli- 
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est glance of the sun, to take his latitude, 
and ascertain how far the elements have 
driven him from his true course. Let us 
imitate this prudence, and, before we 
float farther on the waves of this debate, 
refer to the point from which we started, 
that we may at least be able to conjec- 
ture where we now are.” 

And if you want to know where you 
are now industrially or governmentally, 
return to the point from which we 
started successfully for the first time, 
and ascertain how far you have drifted 
away. 

Did you ever stop to think what a 
difference it would have made in the his- 
tory of Germany if the kaiser at the 
time he conceived that educational pol- 
icy for individual efficiency and the com- 
mercial policy for expansion, if on the 
governmental side, instead of studying 
Caesar and Napoleon and Alexander the 
Great and George the Third, had hap- 
pened to have studied Aristotle’s con- 
cept, Alexander MHamilton’s creation, 
Marshall’s interpretation and Webster’s 
expounding of the constitution? What a 
- difference it would have made if instead 
of introducing that military policy he 
had said, “Let us found a representative 
republic.” 

Now, the difference between an autoc- 
racy, in brief, and a republic and a de- 
mocracy is this: An autocracy derives 
its* power through heredity, a democ- 
racy derives its power through direct 
voice and a republic derives its power 
through regularly selected representa- 
tives with power to act. 

There is all the difference in the world. 
There is not a man in this room who 
would be willing to submit to a vote, 
where the incision should be made on a 
member of his family in the event of an 
operation. He wants to select the sur- 
geon to represent him. 

During the first hundred years of this 
republic—and this is not a very tactful 
way to put it, but truth is getting kind 
of refreshing these days—there never 
question submitted to the 
\merican people, and there never should 
be a question submitted to the people. 
There is a great difference between sub- 
mitting the election of a candidate to 
the vote of the people and submitting the 
decision of a question—to put on the 
ballot, shall we spend a million dollars 
on a certain proposition without their 
having any means whatever of knowing 
what the million dollars is to be spent 
for. There is not a man here who would 
be willing to submit to a vote whether 
he should invest a hundred thousand 
dollars tomorrow morning in a certain 
way. 


was a 


As an illustration, if there were a pic- 
ture on the wall here you might be able 
to determine intelligently whether it was 
a good picture, or whether the artist was 
a good painter, or whether you would 
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select him to paint a picture for you. 
But if I were an artist, painting a pic- 
ture, and during the painting I should 
stop and ask whether I should use white 
or blue or red color, and should take 
your advice, I would be a mighty poor 
artist, and I would paint a mighty poor 
picture; and because we have been do- 
ing that of recent years we have been 
developing pinheads and demagogues in 
legislatures instead of statesmen, and we 
have been drifting toward chaos, with- 
out knowing why. 

As an illustration of the fact that the 
men who wrote that constitution were 
not worrying about popular government 
and were not worrying about popular 
fallacies, there were all kinds of men in 


that constitutional convention who re- 
fused to sign it. 
Alexander Hamilton was the only 


man from the great state of New York 
who would sign the greatest piece of 
work mankind ever did since the crea- 
tion. He had to sign alone. And there 
were men in that convention who advo- 
cated the recall. You know, we have 
had that sprung on us as though it were 
something new, something progressive in 
recent years. There were men advocat- 
ing it in the constitutional convention. 
They were there advocating the referen- 
dum. I never knew anyone who would 
go quite so far to carry a point as the 
self-appointed reformer or professional 
uplifter. 


The writing of our constitution is the 
greatest event, outside of the birth of 
Christ, since creation, and it is the great- 
est human achievement in the history of 
the world. When those self-appointed 
reformers these 
fallacies with which we have been play- 
ing in recent years, found they could not 
get away with the logic and reason of 
the men who gave us the heritage which 
made us great, when they found they 
could not appeal to their reason, they 
stooped to try to appeal to their fear. 
And those men who signed that consti- 
tution did not know much about what 
fear was. They finally said, “If you 
don’t write something into this consti- 
tution to fool or please the people with, 
it will never be adopted.” 


who were strong for 


Constitution Divinely Inspired. 


And George Washington, who had ta- 
ken no part in the deliberations up to 
that time, when he heard that contempti- 
ble remark, arose from the president’s 
chair, and in tones of suppressed emo- 
tion exclaimed, “I doubt if anything we 
do here will be accepted. Perhaps an- 
other great conflict is to be sustained. 
If to please the people we offer what 
we ourselves do not believe, how can we 
afterwards defend our work? Let us 
raise a standard to which the wise and 
honest can repair. The result is in the 
hands of God.” That is the kind of 
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men who were in the constitutional con 
vention, and that is how much they cared 
for popular clamor, arid that is states- 
manship. 

The one man in all the world who saw 
something of the importance of the con- 
stitution at the time it was written was 
William Pitt. He was the greatest states- 
man living outside of American soil at 
that time. He was the greatest 
man that England ever produced, because 
he held England during the 
French Revolution, and that is the busi- 
hold things 
steady, not to incite the mob and follow 
the crowd. 

William Pitt was the greatest states- 
man that the world ever produced out- 
side of American soil, and when he read 
that constitution he exclaimed: “It will 
be the wonder and admiration of all fu- 
ture generations and the model of all fu- 
ture constitutions.” He 


states- 
steady 


ness of a_ statesmen—to 


said in a few 
words all that I have said in nearly an 
hour. 

And it should have been, and it is 
to the ingratitude and disgrace of every 
state that they do not follow the guar- 
antee of the constitution which guaran- 
tees to every state a republic as a form 
of government, instead of ballots with 
243 names on them and a lot of printed 
questions. Under the constitution voters 
would have to pass upon just two names 
at any time, just two names, and that is 
all they ever should. They 
represented. 

I believe that that constitution was as 
much inspired as the Bible. You remem- 
ber perhaps that that greatest body of 
men that has ever assembled for a human 
act in the history of the world met day 
after day for four weeks and had not 
written a single word or a single sen- 
tence. On the first morning of the fifth 
week, in the midst of a heated discussion, 
they were about to adjourn and abandon 
the great purpose for which they had 
met. They had heated discussions there, 
we need heated discussions today, 
only a part of it ought to be construc- 
tive. About 99 per cent of it has been 
destructive for the last 20 years—hot air 
and opinionated bunk. 

But in the midst of this heated discus- 
sion when they were about to adjourn 
and abandon the great purpose for which 
they had met, Benjamin Franklin, per- 
haps the wisest man in the convention, 
mature in years, ripe in wisdom, and 
with consummate tact, addressing George 
Washington in the chair, said: 

“Mr. President, we have been groping 
for four weeks in darkness, searching 
for political truth and have not found it. 
How is it that we have not invoked the 
Divine Guidance of the Father of Light 
upon our proceedings? The longer I 
live and the more I know, the more I 
believe that God governs in the affairs 
of men; and if a sparrow cannot fall 


should be 


and 
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without his notice, is it probable that 
an empire can rise without his assist- 
ance? Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain who build it. I 
firmly believe this, and I also believe that 
without his concurring aid we shall suc- 
ceed in our political building no better 
than the builders of Babel. I therefore 
move you, Mr. Chairman, that from 
henceforth we open our daily delibera- 
tion with morning prayer.” 


From that moment they began to make 
progress in the framing and adoption of 
that fame-crowned old document of which 
Gladstone said: “It is the greatest piece 
of work ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man.” 


gut during recent years our dema- 
gogues have been so occupied with the 
personal pronoun that there has’ been 
little time or room left for reliance on 
Divine Providence. 

In closing, I simply want to say this: 
I know there are a great many who dis- 
agree with me, in part at least. But as 
American citizens, knowing that we are 
all anxious because 99 per cent of the 
American people would like to be right 
and they would like to do right, but when 
they are told by the public men of our 
nation that they ought to be a mob and 
that they ought to make class appeals 
and that they ought to introduce all these 
fallacies which have wrecked govern- 
ments ever since time was, you can 
hardly blame them for making mistakes 

| would like to implore you to read the 
constitution, to read the Federalist, to 
read John Marshall’s decisions, to read 
Daniel Webster’s debate. You will find 
as much difference between that material 
as mental food and the kind of stuff we 
have had during recent years as there is 
between a sirloin steak and a package of 
cracker jack. 

I want to leave these thoughts with 
you: That the pendulum of government 
swung for seven thousand years, and 
failed. We wrote that constitution and 
founded the republic which is the golden 
mean between autocracy and democracy, 
just as nourishment is the mean between 
starvation and gluttony. 

The law of the golden mean and the 
danger of the extremes is more impor- 
tant as applied to the science of govern- 
ment than to any other science because it 
comes so close to human nature. 
like to leave with you the 
thought that they have evolved a stand- 
ard form of government and that every 
state should have had just that kind, and 
that foreign government should 
have had just that kind. And if we had 
stated that to the world in this great crisis, 
instead of trying to impress the world 
that this great republic was built on the 
mob, I think world conditions would be 
very different, because those people over 
there killing one another because 
they honestly think they are working out 


1 would 


every 


are 
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their destiny, and they can get nowhere 
without founding a republic, except by 
setting up a dictatorship. 

I should like to leave the thought that 
I believe the constitution is just as much 
inspired as the Bible, and unless we go 
back and adhere to the constitution and 
follow its guidance we shall have the 
same kind of experience with this gov- 
ernment that all other nations have had 
that have gone down. 


At the closing hour of the convention, 
while the last men were signing, Frank- 
lin, looking at the picture back of the 
President’s chair, back of Washington, 
which was a painted sun, said to some 
men near him: “Over and over again 
during the deliberations of this conven- 
tion, in the midst of my hopes and fears 
as to its result, I have looked at that 
picture back of the President’s chair. 
They tell me that an artist has great 
diffenlty in his art in making the distinc- 
tion between a rising and a setting sun. 
I have wondered which it was, but now 
I have the happiness to know that it is a 
rising and not a setting sun.” 

It was that constitution that made it 
rise and has kept it rising; and unless 
we are true to that constitution it will 
cease to be a rising sun, and, like many 


other governments, become a setting sun. - 


It is because of the seriousness of it 
that I make this earnest appeal. If you 
will go back and be true to that consti- 
tution and wipe out all your boards and 
commissions from your federal govern- 
ment, from all state governments; when 
a man makes a class appeal, pay no heed 
to him; put mén in public office of con- 
structive tendencies, who are thinking of 
the public instead of inciting the mob, 
as they -did in the early days; put states- 
men in your legislative bodies instead of 
demagogues. 

If you do that, that flag which under 
the constitution has come down to us the 
fluttering emblem of liberty and law, with 
no taint of scandal, no spot of dishonor 
and no record of defeat, because our 
fathers kept it standing for principles 
which are eternal—if you do that, there 
is yet time so that in the future, as in 
the past, wherever that flag may be un- 
furled to the breeze, whether on our na- 
tive soil, in foreign parts or on the dis- 
tant sea, it may always be looked upon, 
and admired and saluted and respected 
as the most sacred emblem ever wafted 
to the heavens, as the most beautiful ban- 
ner that was ever kissed and caressed by 
God's untainted air. 


Keeping the Doctor in Sight by 
Means of the Telephone. 

The doctor, like the telephone, must 
be on the job all the time, and his where- 
abouts must be known. A few minutes’ 
delay, caused by the inability to reach a 
physician, may prove fatal. 

To make it possible to always “keep 
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the doctor in sight” Physicians’ Ex- 
changes are coming into existence, and 
they have a real mission. The most 
recent one was opened a few months ago 
in Oklahoma City. 

How can you reach the doctor? You 
telephone his residence. He is out. What 
shall you do? As you start turning 
through the directory in search of an- 
other physician’s telephone number, a 
line below your own physician’s address 
holds your attention. 

It reads: “If you get no answer, call 
777 (the Physicians’ Exchange).” You 
call them, with a result that your phy- 
sician is located and arrives in time to 
kill or cure. 

When a doctor leaves his office, he 
notifies the exchange where he is going, 
and the exchange in turn keeps in touch 
with him. Should a patient call at his 
office, and find him out, he just calls the 
exchange, which at once locates the phy- 
sician desired. This also holds true af- 
ter office hours. When the physician 
wishes to spend the evening away from 
home, he notifies the exchange at what 
theatre, club or residence he can be. 
found, and the exchange transfers his 
calls to his exact location. Nurses are 
listed in the same way, and during epi- 
demics like the recent one of influenza, 
when the demand for doctors and nurses 
is so incessant, the exchange proved in- 
valuable. 

The originator of this idea is George 
M. Bonham, and the idea came to him 
when he was an employe in the commer- 
cial department of the Bell company at 
St. Joseph, Mo. He stated that often the 
company was asked by local physicians 
to transfer calls to certain locations, as 
they were going to be absent from their 
homes or offices. Thus he conceived the 
idea of the exchange. 

His idea was not perfected with the 
intention of benefiting the physicians 
alone but for the benefit of the general 
public. This is shown by the fact that 
the exchange is often called upon to 
locate physicians who are not members 
of the exchange. When this occurs, the 
exchange gets what information it can 
and tries in every way to locate the phy- 
sician, and usually is successful. 





Voting Power of Shares of Stock 
in Telephone Company. 

In view of Burns’ Ann. 1914, $§ 5794, 
5800, articles of incorporation of the tele- 
phone company in question, providing 
that no one shall at any one time own o! 
control more than five shares of the 
capital stock, is without force, not being 
required by section 5790, as to articles of 
incorporation. The owner of more than 
five shares is entitled to vote all shares, 
there being no statute or by-law to the 
contrary.—State ex rel. Daubenspeck vs 
Day. Supreme Court of Indiana; 125 
Northeastern, 402. 


















Transmitting News by Telephone 


Members of Associated Press Receive World and State News by Telephone 


Instead of by Telegraph as Formerly—Telephone Found to Be Quicker 
and Less Expensive Than the Telegraph for Dissemination of News 


Adaptation of the telephone to com- 
mercial uses has been so rapid that the 
changes are being taken for granted, even 
ty the telephone men themselves. From 
a marvelous instrument by which it was 
possible to transmit the human voice over 
a short distance, it has developed to the 
desk companion of the busy business 
man; the necessity which stands in the 
front hall and enables “Mother” to do 
her day’s shopping without leaving the 
house. 

Of late years it has become one of the 
mediums for long distance communica- 
tion, taking the lead when matters of 
great importance are pending, over the 
slower telegraph and much more deliber- 
ate mail service. 

There are very few persons however, 
even among telephone men_ themselves 
who know what strides have been made 
recently in putting the telephone to com- 
mercial use for the transmission of in- 
formation over long distances. There 
are, I suppose, only a limited number of 
persons in hundreds of towns of good 
size who realize that without the tele- 
phone their evening paper would present 
a vastly different appearance. 

The Associated Press, the foremost 
news gathering and disseminating organi- 
zation in the United States, has made the 
greatest strides in adopting the telephone 
as a medium for the transmission of 
news. Several hundred papers, mem- 
bers of that co-operative association are 
receiving their world and state news by 
telephone instead of by telegraph as in 
former times. This is true, as well, of 
the United Press Association and Inter- 
national News Service, both well-known 
press associations which serve large num- 
bers of their clients over the telephone. 


Longest News Telephone Line. 

The longest news telephone line is oper- 
ated from the Chicago office of the Asso- 
ciated Press to papers at Marquette and 
Houghton, Mich. This line, which is in 
/peration two hours every night, is 600 
niles in length. In the two hours during 
which it is used approximately 7,000 
words of news matter are transmitted— 
bout seven newspaper columns—includ- 
ing the scores of baseball games, one of 
the most difficult things to transmit over 
the telephone. 


Despatches are taken “hot” from the 
transcontinental telegraph wires of the 
“A. P.” and relayed to Marquette and 
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Houghton papers by telephone. At the 
transmitting end is a “reader” who reads 
the despatches into the transmitter, taking 
care to enunciate clearly and spelling out 
proper names and unusual words. 


At the receiving end in Houghton and 
Marquette, are two expert typists, each 
supplied with a head receiver and a switch 
for cutting out all noises that might lead 
onto the line through the transmitter. 
These men copy the report as it is read 
and turn it over to the editors. The 
receivers do not take notes and rewrite 
their copy—they put it down just as it 
is read to them. 


News Taken in Shorthand. 

Telephone service is given on the basis 
of time consumed. The smaller the 
paper, usually, the less time is required 
to give it as much space as it has space 
for. Many, however, have adopted the 
system of discarding the typewriter and 
putting expert stenographers on the line. 
This greatly increases speed of transmis- 
sion, as it is possible to read the report 
much more rapidly when the receivers 
are taking down the news in shorthand. 
One 15-minute telephone circuit working 
out of Chicago averages 1,700 to 1,800 
words in the 15 minutes over the tele- 
phone, while one circuit which is in op- 
eration for half an hour, gets on on aver- 
age 3,000 words in the allotted time. 

Telephone service in the long run is 
usually a great deal less expensive than 
telegraph service which would give the 
recipient an equal number of words. For 
instance, the 30-minute service just men- 
tioned, if sent over the telegraph lines of 
the commercial companies, would cost 
about $30 a day. As a matter of fact, the 
service as rendered probably costs less 
than that a week, the charge being based 
on the wire mileage. 

The use of the telephone as a medium 
for the transmission of news has had the 
effect of metropolitanizing the small- 
town newspapers. A majority of them 
cannot afford telegraph service and, until 
the telephone entered the field, had to be 
content with the “boiler plate” matter 
which came by mail or express. 

Now, however, the speed of the tele- 
phone enables the small-town paper to 
score notable “scoops” over its big city 
rival. For instance, when the armistice 
was signed, the Associated Press, through 
combination of its telegraph, cable, and 
telephone facilities, was enabled to get 
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the news of the signing to its “ponies,” 
as the telephone papers are called, within 
15 minutes, no matter where they were 
located. 

In the old days, when it was necessary 
to depend upon the telegraph lines, this 
important bit of news would have been 
delayed an hour or even longer. In some 
small tewns, where the telegraph offices 
close at night, the news would have had 
to wait until the following morning. 

Credit for recognizing the telephone 
as an instrument which could be used 
for something besides conversation goes 
to Kent Ceoper of New York, now in 
charge of wire traffic for the Associated 
Press. 

A dozen or so years ago, Mr. Cooper, 
then a newspaper correspondent at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., decided to abandon the 
telegraph in favor of the telephone. He 
made a “dicker’ with the Indianapolis 


. Telephone Co. for the use of its lines for 


a fixed rate and put his scheme into op- 
eration. It worked so well that it was 
ouly a few years until Cooper was called 
to the Associated Press to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of his idea in a big way. 

Its success may be iudgéd by the fact 
that more than 700 rewspapers through- 
out the United States now are dependent 
upon the telephone for their out-of-town 
and toreign news. 


Pennsylvania Associations to Form 
One Organization. 

At a joint meeting of the Eastern 
Pennsylvania Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, and the Western Pennsylvania 
Independent Telephone Association, held 
at Harrisburg, September 19 and 20, it 
was finally decided, after considerable 
discussion, that the Eastern and Western 
associations, together with the [astern 
Traffic association merge and form one 
state association. 

After this action has been ratified by 
the three associations, a meeting will be 
called in Harrisburg, within a few weeks, 
to formulate the organization and to 
adopt a constitution and by-laws. 
Restriction to English Tongue 

Over Telephone Lifted. 

The postmaster general of Great Brit- 
ain recently announced that the prohibi- 
tive measure enforced in October, 1915, 
which restricted the use of the telephone 
for the transmission of messages to the 
English language only, is now withdrawn. 




























































From Factory and Salesroom 


Convention: Illinois, Springfield, November 11-13 


New Bulletin on Magneto Central 
Office Equipment. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co.’s new Bulletin No. 1023, which con- 
tains complete information regarding the 
No. 105 high efficiency switchboard—a 
standardized central office equipment for 
magneto telephone systems—has just been 
issued. 

The bulletin outlines the essential re- 
quirements of magneto switchboard 
equipment and illustrates by many half- 
tone illustrations, circuits and: diagrams 
how these requirements are. satisfied by 
the product described. This publication 
is full of data which should interest every 
telephone man, whether a potential switch- 
board purchaser or not. 

A post-card addressed+to the nearest 
office of the Stromberg-Carlson company 
will secure a copy for any of TELEPHONY’S 
readers. 


Solving the Problem of Proper 
Telephone Accounting. 
“Coffey Solves One Problem in the H. 
C. L. for Telephone Companies and 
Furnishes Proof-Read.” 


This is the assertion made by John W. 


Coffey, president of the Coffey System 
& Audit Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and 
originator of the well known Coffey ac- 


counting system, on the cover of a new 
hooklet which he has prepared recently 
setting forth in simple language the ad- 
vantages to the telephone manager of 
laving his accounts handled through the 
Coffey Central Accounting Department. 

In addition to furnishing all of the 
necessary office supplies, the service in- 
cludes a complete financial statement at the 
close of each month and government and 
state commission reports compiled in the 
offices of the Coffey System & Audit Co. 
1eady for the manager’s signature. The 
cost is claimed to be about half that of 
employing an experienced bookkeeper. 

Mr. Coffey has been furnishing this ser- 
vice for several years to companies op- 
erating from 200 to 8,000 telephones and 
he states that whether’ the telephone ex- 
change is located ten miles from Indian- 
apolis or in Texas, the telephone man 
may take advantage of his service ac- 
counting system. 

Copies of this booklet may be obtained 
trom Mr. Coffey, upon request. 


Benton (Wis.) Telephone Co. 
Moves to Larger Quarters. 
The Benton Telephone Co., of Benton, 
Wis., of which A. W. Nicolay is man- 
ager, has moved its exchange to new and 


larger quarters. On September 11 at 
10 p. m., connections at the old office were 
cut and after working one day and two 
nights all telephones were again in op- 
eration. In this time the company had 
completely rewired its switchboard and 
main frame and put up additional lead 
cable which had increased its talking ef- 
ficiency about 25 per cent. 

In its new quarters the company has 
five rooms—the commercial rooms, operat- 
ing room, terminal room, work shop and 
storeroom. The operating room which 
has heretofore been open to the public 
is now located so that the work of the 
operators will not be interrupted or in- 
terfered with by the public. 

The Benton Telephone Co. plans on 
building an exchange in a nearby mining 
town next spring. The equipment will 
be automatic and all toll calls will be 
handled at the Benton exchange where 
all of the commercial work will also be 
performed, 





Advertising Company Changes Its 
Office Location. 

The Shuman Advertising Co., of Chi- 
cago, trade and technical journal special- 
ists, has moved from the Westminster 
building to larger quarters at 117 N. 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Biographical and Personal Notes 


H. W. Head, president of the Gray- 
son Telephone Co., of Sherman, Texas, 
spent over a month in Boston, Mass., re- 
cently as a member of the Commission of 
Uniform Laws for the United States. 
But two men were appointed from each 
state and employes of the Grayson com- 
pany have reason to feel proud of the 
head of their organization on whom this 
honor was conferred. 


F. M. Schirmeyer, who has been sec- 
retary of the Citizens Telephone Co., of 
Decatur, Ind. since 1896 and general 
manager most of that time, recently ten- 
dered his resignation. 


George E. Kinzle has been made 
manager of the Citizens Telephone Co., 
of Decatur, Ind., succeeding F, M. Schir- 
meyer. Mr. Kinzle was elected president 
of the company at the annual meeting 
of the stockholders, held recently. 


Mason E. Reynolds has resigned his 
position as manager of the Mason, Mich., 
exchange of the Citizens Telephone Co., 
to devote his full time to his real estate 
business. 


G. C. Bowden, assistant manager of 
the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., at Memphis, Tenn., has been ap- 


pointed district manager of the company 
at Mobile, Ala. 


George Lathrop, for the past three 
years lineman for the Citizens Telephone 
Co., at Mason, Mich., has succeeded Mr. 
Keynolds as manager of the exchange. 


Mrs. W. J. Gideon was recently ap- 
pointed manager of the Durant, Okla., 
exchange of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 


Charles Hamby, of Mt. Carmel, IIl., 
has suceeded W. D. Haley as local man- 
ager of the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. at Bowling Green, Ky. 

William Ryder, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is the new manager for the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co., at Greenville, Mich. 

E. R. Johnson is the new local man- 
ager of the North Texas Telephone Co. 
at Pilot Point, Texas. 

George B. Wellbaum, commercial 
superintendent of the Indianapolis Tele- 
phone Co., Indianapolis, Ind., which is 
now being merged with the properties of 
the Central Union Telephone Co. in that 
city, is a hustler. His middle initial 


“B,” stands for Barnett, but we believe 
it ought to stand for “business.” 
superior in 
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When- 


ever his authority says, 


“Let George do it!” he’s ready for busi- 
ness immediately and gets the task done 
efficiently, and quickly. 

Aggressiveness is another of his very 
prominent characteristics. He will put 
a thing through by sheer force of push 
and drive. It does not take him long to 
catch onto the drift of things and jump 
in to get the advantage of an early 
start on the other fellow, for he readily 
understands the commercial possibilities 
cf matters that may come up. 

Mr. Wellbaum first became interested 
in the telephone business about eight 
years ago when he secured a position 
with the Dallas Automatic Telephone 
Co., of Dallas, Texas, as advertising and 
sales manager. He was subsequently as- 
sociated with the Texas Telephone Co., 
Marlin, Texas, as solicitor; the National 
Telephone Co., of Quebec, Canada, as 
advertising and sales manager and for 
the past few years the Indianapolis Tele- 
phone Co., as commercial superintendent. 

He has always been interested in ad- 
vertising and exhibited what was prob- 
ably the first advertising of an Indepen- 
dent telephone company at the National 
Convention of Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 
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“George B.” is an excellent talker on 
subjects in which he is interested but be- 
lieves in doing things rather than in talk- 
ing about them. While he can tell a 
story in a serious way so that the point 
is brought out entirely unexpectedly, he 

















Geo. B. Wellbaum, Commercial Superin- 
tendent of The Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Telephone Co. 
does not often indulge in joking—he 
hasn’t the time for that sort of things. 
Is he affectionate? Well, ask his wife 
and children—if he is a man of family 

—and they will tell you he is. 

He is a member of the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce and his hobbies, 
we have learned, are baseball and golf. 

William J. Savage, whose genial 
countenance many will recall seeing at 
the recent national Independent telephone 
convention in Chicago, is general man- 
ager of the Southern Telephone Co. of 
Louisiana, with headquarters at Alex- 
andria, La., and the South Arkansas 
Telephone Co., Hampton, Ark., which 
operate in a splendid territory covering 
the rice, cane and cotton belts of Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas. 

The Southern company has a capital 
stock of $150,000 and the Southern Ar- 
kansas, $10,000. Together they operate 
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1,311,283. July 29, 1919; filed August 
14, 1918. AMPLIFYING AND CORRECTING 
SysteM ; four claims; R. C. Mathes, New 
York City; assigned to Western Electric 
Co. A method of combining an electric 
wave of given form with other derived 
waves of different form so as to produce 
a resultant wave of desired form is de- 
scribed. It consists in separating out the 
various component waves, amplifying 
them separately to the desired degree, and 
recombining the separately amplified 
waves to actuate a common receiving de- 


vice. 

1,312,126. August 5, 1919; filed March 
24, 1917. TreLepHONE ExCHANGE SYSTEM; 
nine claims; A. E. Lundell, New York; 
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22 exchanges, with 800 toll lines connect- 
ing most of them, serving a total of 
2,000 subscribers. The rice country was 
just opened recently. As a result the 
territory is growing fast and Mr. Sav- 
age expects to put in between 500 and 
1,000 telephones this year. 

A capable and keen business man is 
“W. J.”—one who can deal succéssfully 
with city councils and municipal authori- 
ties. He also knows how to present a 
rate case before the state railroad com- 
mission in a convincing manner so that 
the commission will readily see the jus- 
tice of his application. This statement 
is borne out by the fact that he recently 
secured the Louisiana commission’s ap- 
proval to the schedule of 
rates: 

Business, $3: residence, $2; farm line 
business, $3.50; farm residence, $2.50, 
with a minimum of one telephone to a 
mile of wire; farm line switching ser- 
vice, $1 per telephone per month. 

These, he believes, are the only ade- 
quate ones for the proper handling of 
the telephone properties. 

TELEPHONY’s editors are glad to see 
the Louisiana Railroad Commission deal- 
ing so fairly with the telephone com- 
panies under its jurisdiction, for ade- 
quate rates are very essential to the fur- 
nishing of good service. 

After leaving the Arkansas State Uni- 
versity in 1888 Mr. Savage took up work 
2s a telegraph operator, working for the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. and for 
various railroads. 

His interest in the telephone business 
grew gradually and in 1898 he formed 
the Warren Telephone Co., of Warren, 
Ark. He later merged it with the Val- 
ley Telephone Co., of Warren, which he 
also organized. In 1909 he consolidated 
the Valley Telephone Co. with the North 
Louisiana Telephone Co. and the South- 
western Telephone Co., of Louisiana, all 
under the name of the Southern Tele- 
phone Co., with headquarters at For- 
dyce, Ark., selling the properties in 1912. 

The present companies Mr. Savage or- 
ganized in 1915 by combining eight 
small companies and establishing head- 
quarters at Alexandria. 


following 


assigned to Western Electric Co. The 
feature of this manual telephone system 
is a listening key switch having two defi- 
nite stopping positions. When thrown 
to one position, the operator’s telephone 
set is connected with the connecting cir- 
cuit between a calling and a called line. 
When the key is in the second stopping 
position, the operator’s set is again asso- 
ciated with the connecting circuit and 
the key controls equipment for co-oper- 
ating in the establishment of the con- 
necting circuit. 

1,312,504. August 5, 1919; filed May 
2, 1916. THerMic TELEPHONE; eight 
claims; R. A. Baron van Lynden, Ut- 
recht, Netherlands; assigned to Ameri- 
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Mr. Savage has built the various tele- 
phone properties with which he has been 
associated from the ground up, acting as 
general manager of the company through- 
out the entire time. With the guidance 
of a man of his business ability there 
is no question as to the success of these 
various properties. 

He quickly sees all the points having 
a bearing on a case, and it would be very 
difficult for “slip anything 
over” on him in a business way. He 
makes careful draws 
accurate conclusions, but keeps his ideas 
to himself 


anyone to 
observations and 


It’s a great thing to be able 
to keep a secret and not make any false 
steps but “W. J.” 
thing, especially when his own personal 


can do just that very 


interests are involved. 

Mr. Savage has been a member of the 
Arkansas Telephone Association and al- 
though not active in national association 

















Wm, J. Savage, Alexandria, La., Operates 
Properties in Growing Rice, Cane and 
Cotton Belts. 
affairs, is in attendance at nearly all of 
the conventions of the national Indepen- 

dent telephone organization. 

One of his hobbies is the making of 
rosin for rosin core solder and also tur- 
pentine. 


{ Telephone Patents 


can Thermophone Co., Boston, Mass. In 
this thermic telephone a support for the 
heat conductor is in contact with it along 
substantially the entire length of the 
conductor. The support is a partial con- 
ductor of heat but practically a non- 
conductor of electricity. 

1,312,558. August 12, 1919; filed Oc- 
tober 21, 1911. AUTOMATIC PRIVATE 
BRANCH EXCHANGE SysTEM; 38 claims; 
T. G. Martin, Chicago; assigned to Auto- 
matic Electric Co. The trunk lines ex- 
tending from the main exchange to the 
branch exchange terminate at a connec 
tor switch at the branch exchange which 
is provided for connecting with the called 
subscriber’s line A number of grouns 
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of the trunk lines terminate in a single 
group of the contacts of a selector switch 
at the main exchange. This selector 
switch controls means for repeating im- 
pulses to control the operation of the 
connector switches. 

1,312,514. August 12, 1919; filed Janu- 
ary 17, 1912. Trunk SeELEcTING SwITCcH; 
27 claims; J. G. Blessing, Chicago; as- 
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No. 1,311,283 


signed to Automatic Electric Co. This 
trunk-selecting switch which is_ indi- 
vidual to the line is comprised of a 
series of contacts and has a contact arm 
adapted to engage with them. Provision 
is made for normally maintaining the 
contact arm in a position between any 
two adjacent contacts. 

1,312,688. August 12, 1919; filed July 
20, 1917. MrAsuRED SERVICE TELEPHONE 
SysteM ; 11 claims; J. Erickson, Chicago; 
assigned to Automatic Electric Co. In 
this system a relay, with means for in- 
cluding it in the line circuit, is provided 
and the subscriber is prevented from 
calling: unless this relay is so included 
upon the initiation of a call. The cur- 
rent flow in the calling line is altered, 
upon the response of the called subscrib- 
er, to operate the relay and this opera- 
tion prepares a circuit of a meter or call 
register. This circuit is closed to op- 
erate the meter when the calling sub- 
scriber replaces his receiver. 

1,312,702. August 12, 1919; filed 
August 8, 1912. Merasurep Service TELE- 
PHONE System; 88 claims; T. G. Martin, 
Chicago; assigned to Automatic Electric 
Co. In this semi-automatic system a 

















No. 1,312,514. 


manual operator’s cord circuit is provided 
for establishing connection with the 
called line, while primary and secondary 
trunk selecting switches are furnished 
for establishing connection from a call- 
ing line to the cord circuit. The sec- 
ondary switches operate in response to 
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the operation of primary switches. A 
meter on the calling line is automatically 
operated upon the response of the called 


subscriber. 

1,312,706. August 12, 1919; filed Janu- 
ary 25, 1912. Serecrive Rincinc TELeE- 
PHONE SysTEM; 15 claims; N. Schwartz, 
Chicago; assigned to Automatic Elec- 
tric Co. In this party line automatic 
system, a number of ringing generators 
is controlled each by a relay. Upon the 
completion of the connection to the con- 
nector, a relay is energized and upon 
the seizure of the called line, a ringing 
relay is energized to apply the current 
a the selected generator to the called 
ine. 

1,312,768. August 12, 1919; filed No- 
vember 17, 1917. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
SysTEM; seven claims; D. M. Taggart, 
East Orange, N. J.; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. A signal device is common 
to the cord circuits and is operated by 
means controlled by a supervisory relay 
which are rendered effective upon the 
opening and subsequent closure of the 
engaged line. A normally ineffective 
energizing circuit for the signaling de- 
vice is individual to the engaged cord 
circuit and a switch, actuated subsequent 
to the operation common signaling de- 
vice, renders the energizing circuit ef- 
fective for energizing ‘the individual 
signaling device. 

1,312,773. August 12, 1919; filed Sep- 
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impulse-transmitting mechanism is ar- 
ranged to transmit impulses of various 
characteristics and mechanism responsive 
to the impulse transmitting device is pro- 
vided for selecting a desired source of 
signaling current. The sources of this 
signaling current are of various charac- 
teristics for operating the signals asso- 
ciated with each of the substation con- 
nected to an outgoing party line. 

1,312.795. August 12, 1919; filed No- 
vember 24, 1917. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
SysteM; six claims; H. W. MacDougall, 
East Orange, N. J.; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. The feature of this system 
for trunking from a first to a second 
switchboard is a signaling device at the 
first switchboard associated with the 
cord circuit thereat which is controlled 
by a relay also located at that board. 
An operating circuit for the relay is 
completed upon the response of means 
operating upon the disconnection of the 
cord circuit at the second switchboard 
from the trunk circuit. Responsive to 
this disconnection, a shunt circuit for the 
relay is intermittently closed thereby 
causing the intermittent operation of the 
signaling device. 

1,312,808. August 12, 1919; filed De- 
cember 8, 1916. SIGNALING SYSTEM FOR 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGES; 16 claims; R. L. 
Quass, Hawthorne, N. J.; assigned to 
Western Electric Co. In this call-dis- 
tributing system provision is made for 
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tember 25, 1917. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
SystEM ; eight claims; R. S. Wilbur, Jer- 
sey City, N. J.; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. In this cord circuit a local 
relay is energized over the circuit inde: 
pendent of the supervisory relay upon 
the connection of the cord circuit with 
one of the lines and de-energized upon 
the response of the supervisory relay 
when the line is open. Another relay 
is energized upon the de-energization of 
the local relay. An interrupter mecha- 
nism is brought into circuit with a signal- 
ing device by the subsequent energization 
= the local relay upon the closure of the 
ine. 

1,312,778. August 12, 1919; filed April 
13,- 1918; TELEPHONE EXCHANGE Sys- 
TEM; eight claims; H. P. Clausen, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. In this automatic system 
means are controlled by the called sub- 
scriber for initiating a hunting move- 
ment of an automatically-operated hunt- 
ing switch to extend the established con- 
nection between two lines in the direc- 
tion of a third line. The called sul» 
scriber controls means for completing 
the extension of the established connec- 
tion to the third line. 

1,312,791. August 12, 1919; filed 
March 30, 1917. SIGNALING Sys- 
TEM; 18 claims; A. E. Lundell and E. 
H. Clark, New York; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. In this automatic system an 


. switch and 


No. 1,313,477. 


barring calls from the group of circuits 
provided for extending calls to the op- 
erator’s positions when all of the posi- 
tions of the group are unavailable. 
Signaling means for the operators’ posi- 
‘tions are actuated upon the initiation of 
a call. 

1,312,884. August 13, 1919; filed 
March 16, 1916. Automatic SwircH 
CONTROLLED Circuit; eight claims; S. B. 
Williams, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y.; assigned 
to Western Electric Co. An _ escape 
magnet is provided for the controlling 
has a number of windings. 
It is energized through a circuit which 
includes a part of the windings while a 
circuit including the windings in series 
makes the magnet slow to release. The 
first-named circuit is controlled by a 
wiper of the controlling switch. 

1,312,894. August 12, 1919; filed Janu- 
ary 8, 1915. TELEPHONE System; 15 
claims; H. D. Currier, Chicago; as- 
signed to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. In this cord circuit, circuit connec- 
tions are provided for connecting a 
source of pulsating current and a polar- 
ized relay in a series circuit to a con- 
nected called line, the relay being so 
arranged as not to actuate its armature 
when so connected. Provision is made 
for establishing a reserve flow of current 
in the relay to cause it to operatively en- 
ergize and attract its armature. Circuit 
connections controlled by the armature 
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By their extensive use among tel- 
ephone, telegraph, and _ railroad 
companiés, Argus arresters have 
proved their dependability. 


Argus lightning arresters invari- 
ably prevent lightning trouble. 

So economical that no telephone 
company should be without them. 


Be prepared for spring and sum- 
mer storms. Equip with them 
now. 


Foote Pierson & Company, Inc. 
160 DUANE ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Pignolet Volt-meters and Volt- 
ammeters are highly regarded for 
their workmanship and quality. 


Every exchange should have 
them because they will measure 
resistances and locate trouble 
quickly in addition to measur- 
ing current. Moderately priced. 





Literature on request. 


L. M. PIGNOLET 
80 Cortlandt St., New York 
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No matter what the 
“Lay of the Land” 
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NEVER CREEP ANCHORS 


will hold your pole lines securely under 
the most difficult conditions. 
May we send you literature ? 





CENTRALIA, MO. 




















The New Perfection Solderer 
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This cut shows the entire outfit. It 
can be easily carried in one hand or 
packed away in a tool kit. Torch can 
be lighted and solderer put in position 
on the ground before lineman climbs 
pole, having also attached the end of 
handy line to ring provided on the 
handie. By the time he has climbed the 
pole and cleaned the joint, the solderer 
is ready to do any reasonable amount 
of soldering on the pole without reheat- 
ing, thus avoiding the usual delay in 
heating and reheating soldering irons, 
and at the same time giving a better 
and neater job in every way. 


Write for Prices. 


BELL SPECIALTY CO. 
Chester, S. C., U.S.A. 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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when thus operated disconnect the pul- 
sating current from the terminal. 


1,312,965. August 12, 1919; filed De- 
cember 8, 1917. Mrasurep Service TEL- 
EPHONE SysTeEM; 14 claims; J. Erickson, 
Chicago; assigned to Automatic Electric 
Co. A controlling relay for the meter 
for the subscriber’s station is normally 
excluded from the line circuit. Means 
are provided for including it in the line 
circuit during the establishment of a 
connection, amd again excluded after the 
connection is complete and while the sub- 
seribers are talking. 

1,313,406. August 19, 1919; filed De- 
cember 27, 1918. Vacuum TuBe REPEAT- 
ER; six claims; R. C. Mathes, New York 
City; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
A thermionic repeater having divided in- 
put circuits is placed between an incom- 
ing and an outgoing line. A number of 
non-inductively related transformers con- 
nect the incoming line to the divided 
input circuits. 


1,313,413. August 19, 1919; filed Au- 
gust 1, 1918. Compostre RINGING AppPa- 


RATUS; four claims; H. S. Osborne, New 
York City; assigned to American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Provision is 
made for connecting lines for telegraph 
and telephone purposes. When connected 
for telephone purposes, they include 
windings associated with one of the lines 
and a balancing network and winding as- 
sociated with another of the lines and 
networks. Means, associated -with one 
set of the windings, are responsive to 
current coming in over the line associ- 
ated therewith, for applying current to 
the midpoints of the other set of wind- 
ings. 

1,313,477. August 19, 1919; filed No- 
vember 26, 1915. Trunk Circuits; 13 
claims; H. N. Faris, Kansas City, Kans. ; 
assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co. The B operator’s trunk circuit 
appears in a number of trunk operator’s 
positions. Manual means are provided 
for connecting an 4 operator’s cord cir- 
cuit to the trunk circuit. A signal is in- 
dividual to the trunk circuit and means 
are located at any one of the trunk oper- 
ator’s positions for effacing it. 

1,313,483. August 19, 1919; filed Au- 
gust 14, 1916. HicgH FREQUENCY CARRIER 
TELEPHONY; 25 claims; R. A. Heising, 
East Orange, N. J.; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. This multiplex transmit- 
ting system has an anti-resonant circuit 
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vember 26, 1917. ComBrINaTION TELE- 
PHONE SUPPORT AND CHAIR; one claim; 
H. McNeill, Sheboygan, Wis.; assigned to 
McNeill Chair Co., Sheboygan, Wis. The 
chair used for supporting the desk tele- 
phone is of the single-arm type such as 
used in lunchrooms and classrooms, ex- 
cept that the chair shelf is placed higher 
from the floor. A clamp, comprised of 
a single piece of resilient wire, is at- 
tached to the chair itself and so arranged 
that a loop of the clamp engages the 
standard of the desk stand just above the 
base. 


1,313,570. August 19, 1919; filed Au- 
gust 23, 1916. SusstaTION TELEPHONE 
Circuits; eight claims; B. D. Willis, Oak 
Park, Ill.; assigned to Automatic Electric 
Co. There are three bridges of the line 
circuit provided in this circuit. The first 
bridge includes the transmitter, the sec- 
ond the receiver, and the third a con- 
denser. The first and second bridges 
are normally open and are closed by 
means controlled by the switches. A 
calling device, comprising a pair of im- 
pulse springs in series with one line con- 
ductor and single pair of shunt springs 
is effective only when the receiver is re- 
moved to short-circuit all of the bridges 
upon the operation of the calling device. 


1,314,214. August 26, 1919; filed Janu- 
ary 8, 1918. TELEPHONE SwITCHING Ap- 
PARATUS; 22 claims; J. N. Reynolds, 


Greenwich, Conn., and J. F. Hearn, Pas- 
saic, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric 
Co. In this automatic switch the contact 
bank is arranged in sections and groups 


and a brush shaft and an auxiliary shaft | 


are arranged to be advanced simultane- 
ously in two separate selective move- 
ments to select first a section and then a 
group of contacts in the section. The 
auxiliary shaft is arranged for further 
movement to select a set of contacts in 
the group. 

1,314,250. August 26, 1919; filed Sep- 
tember 8, 1914. Merrnop oF AND MEANS 
FOR REPRODUCING AND AMPLIFYING WEAK 
PULSATING CuRRENTS; 12 claims; L. de- 
Forest, New York City; assigned to de- 
Forest Radio Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
An amplifying device is associated with 
a source of weak pulsating current and 
has a number of amplifying devices as- 
sociated with it. A transformer having 
its secondary winding open circuited is 
provided to prevent inter-action between 
the group of amplifying devices. 
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1,314,454. August 26, 1919; nled Febru- 
ary 9, 1916. REPEATER FOR AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONE SystEMS; 76 claims; T. G. 
Martin, Chicago; assigned to Automatic 
Electric Co. A bridge of this repeater 
consists of a relay and means for auto- 
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No. 1,313,483. No. 1,313,570. 


included in the line. A transmission cir- 
cuit is shunted around the anti-resonant 
circuit and means are provided for apply- 
ing signaling voltages to the transmis- 
sion circuits. 
1,313,494. 


August 19, 1919; filed No- 


system is the provision of means con- 
trolled by the response of the called sub- 
scriber for closing a circuit which in- 
cludes two sides of the talking circuit 
in parallel and a signal or measured serv- 
ice device controlled over this circuit. 





No. 1,314,214. 


matically adding another relay in series 
with the first relay to increase the im- 
pedance of the bridge. 

1,314,455. August 26, 1919; filed Feb- 
ruary 23, 1916. Automatic TELEPHONE 
System; 53 claims; J. Wicks, Columbus, 
Ohio; assigned to Automatic Electric Co. 
In this trunking system between a num- 
ber of branch exchanges and a central 
exchange, a selector switch is provided 
at the central exchange for each toll line. 
Multiple contacts for each toll line are 
located in the bank of each selector 
switch. Manual connecting apparatus is 
associated with multiple jacks at the 
branch exchanges for their connecting 
toll lines so that connections may be set 
up between exchanges. Upon the estab- 
lishment of a manual connection over 
any toll line, the selector switch associ- 
ated therewith is disconnected. 


1,314,685. September 2, 1919; filed May 
29, 19095; TRUNKING ARRANGEMENT FOR 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE EXCHANGES; 95 
claims; T. G. Martin, Chicago; assigned 
to Automatic Electric Co. Calling and 
called subscriber’s lines are temporarily 
maintained in connection with each other 
through the medium of the switch con- 
tact and step-by-step switching machines. 
A repeater is bridged across the talking 
circuit at a point between two of the 
switching machines and talking current 
is supplied through it‘to the calling sub- 
scriber’s line and through one of the 
switching machines to the called sub- 
scriber’s lines. The repeater has a line 
relay which is responsive to the operating 
impulses and is connected with the line 
for feeding talking current thereto while 
the subscribers are talking. 


1,314,695. September. 2, 1919; filed 
June 8, 1917. Composite SIGNALING Cir- 
cuits; four claims; H. S. Osborne, New 
York; assigned to American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. In this circuit a bal- 
ancing connection from the signaling ap- 
paratus to a balancing artificial line is 
provided for balancing a _ connection 
from the signaling apparatus through the 
telephone transmission lines. 

1,314,711. September 2, 1919; filed 
March 25, 1916. Automatic TELEPHONE 
System; 36 claims; A. B. Smith, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; assigned to Automatic Electric 
Co. An operating circuit for the auto- 
matic switch of this system includes the 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


Rates 5 cents per word, payable in advance. 


Forms close Tuesday 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves you 
to 50 per cent without sacrificing qual- 
ity or efficiency. 


SWITCHBOARDS 


—Telephones—Apparatus — Protection 
Equipment — Cable — Everything you 
aeed for the installation and operation 
of a complete exchange—Magneto or 
Central Energy—of the best and most 
reputable manufacturers. 


TWELVE YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 


of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Quality and price will make you 
a@ permanent customer. Better investi- 
gate. 


Ask for Our Free No. 78 Bargain 
Bulletin. Address, 
“Rebuilt” Equipment Department, 


PREMIER ELECTRIC CO, 
Chicago, IIl. 
“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 


RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Stromberg. No. 532 ty pe, Strai¢ht line Common 
battery wood hotel se 
Dean Electric Co., commen battery desk sets com- 
plete with straight line steel signai set (balance 
coil or direct current type) 6.50 
Dean Electric Co., common battery desk stand 
complete less signal set (balance coil or direct 
Se on ta tnbied ai eebned she Ges anos 
Stromberg No. 9 or 681 type common battery 
os set complete with straight line wood signal 





| SR RRS Bie ise Tinian ety te 
Dean Electric Co., 3-bar 500 or 1000 ohm —. 
— de nines ahaa lien aaa aie eee 


‘pac 
Elec. Aapilines Co., 3-bar 500 or 1000 ohm Bag. ‘ 
aaa a ale are oh PR ari apie ee also cian g 
REBUILT ELECTING EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Not inc. 
Stoeffhaas, Gen’! 
2157 W. “ist Street, cHicagé, ‘7. 


We are not connected with or successors to Rebuilt Telephone Equip. Co. ° 





Sandwich 
Pole- Changers 


PARTS AND REPAIRING 


RAILWAY TELEPHONE MFG.CO 
9 So. Clinton St.. Chicago Il. 


SWITCHBOARD AND TELEPHONE REPAIRS 


Installation and repairs by experts. 
Switchboards and central office equipment 
overhauled. Telephone sets repair 
Write us about your troubles. Middle West 
territory cover 

TELEPHONE SHOP 
511 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 




















EVEN IF THERE IS SOME PART 
OF YOUR APPARATUS which is al- 
most worn to a “frazzle,” don’t ditch it 
—send it to our repair experts. They’ll 
make it like new. We give the same 
attention to a small as well as a large 
order. The Suttle Equipment Co., 
Olney, IIl. 


WANTED TO BUY—An exchange of 
250 to 350 subscribers. Give full in- 
formation regarding property rates 
and price in first Ietter. Address 3819, 
care of TELEPHONY. 








Western Electric, Stromberg, Kel- 
logg, Cracraft Local and Com- 
mon Battery Telephones 

Common 


Stromberg-Carlson Late Type 


ee EO ES errr eee $ 4.50 
Western Electric Co. 5-bar 1000-2500 

Ohm Ringers, Compacts............. 50 
Kellogg 3-bar 1900 Ohm Ringer, Com- 

PE te ecagredeJecbeeecneeghe (aeeaned .00 
American Electric Co. 3-, 5-bar 1000, 

1600 Ohm Compacts, late type........ .00 
Dean 4-bar 1000-1600 ohm Ringer Com- 

PE <siri ee beneted@edee cs eavereeeee 7.50 
Dean Harmonic Ringers..............+. .90 
Western Electric Co. Harmonic Ringers 1.25 
Kellogg Harmonic Ringers............ 1,25 
Western Electric Co. 47-A Generator.. 2.00 
Western Elec. Co. Receivers, new cords -90 
Automatic Elec. Receivers............. 75 
Kellogg Non-Breakable Type Desk Stand 

COE, CI GEG 60.0 boc ci cecnsavcsiaen 4.50 
Dean Common Battery, Balance Coil 

Fer ee 2.50 
Stromberg-Carlson Late Type Desk 

Ce Ms sacccssonnndwugiees 3.00 
Switchboard Wire, D. S. S. and D. C., 

Ce, ie eo 0 tossed nnwesces .35 
4 and 6 in. Extension ae 3.50 
Copper Connecting Sleeves at, each..... -2% 


WESTON DERUMENSS 
Model No. 


Model No. 280, 0- 3, 0- 30, 0- 150 —.... 
Model No. 24, Wire Chiefs volt meter, 

0-30 volts, 10,000 Ohm resistance..... 18.50 
Model No. 156, A. C. or D. C., 125 volts.. 10.00 
Model No. 24 Wire Chiefs Volt meter, 

0-4, 0-40 volts, 100,000 Ohm resist- 

RCT eee OCCT OCTET CR TTT TT re 35.00 
Matel Me. 1, 0-60 VORER... .cccscvcseseos 35.00 
Model No. 45, 0-5, @-160......cccccccecs 18.50 
Model No. 24, 0-30 volts..........0.-40- 10.00 
Model No. 57. 0-4, 0-40 volts............ 15.00 
Foote Pierson Dial Bridge, Weston Gal. 35.00 

We have a large stock of Instruments. 


Can save you 50%. 


ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT REPAIR CO. 


1050 West Madison St., Chicago. 


FOR  SALE— Two exchanges; good 
repair, close to the Twin Cities; heavy 
toll business; all metallic lines. Growth 
last year over 100 subscribers, and still 


building. Good rates. Farm lines av- 
erage three and one-half subscribers 


Do not answer unless you 
Address 3828, Care 


to the mile. 
have some monev. 


of TELEPHONY. 
A FEW OF OUR BARGAINS FOR 
CASH WITH ORDER 


600 line Cook main frame with 





protectors and blocks......... 

300 line Cook main frame with 

protectors and blocks......... 125.00 
Baird 5-10-25 Coin Collectors, 

ES OI Se FF i 85 
Dean line or cutoff relays, each. 1.00 | 
Harmonic Ringers, 16-33-50-66 

NEE: Coscbeccncssteecanks 75 
1000 ohm main line Ringers, each 60 


We pay cash for scrap platinum. 
OHIO & COLUMBIA T. S. CO. 
1237 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Buffalo Temporary Office: 

332 Ellicott St. 


FOR. ‘SALE— A telephone exchange | 


in central Missouri county seat. In- 
come $2,200. Price $2,000 if sold at 
once. Write for details. Address 


3825, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


- DISTRICT WIRE CHIEF OR EQUIP- 
MENT SUPERVISOR of proven 
competency in common battery ex- 
changes of three thousand line capac- 
ity desires position in plant of similar 
size. or larger. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Address 3840, Care of TELEPH- 
ONY. 








Minimum charge $1.00. 
= 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced 
salés manager seeks opportunity to 
make change and to become estab- 
lished with any electrical or telephone 
manufacturing concern which offers 
good opportunities for advancement. 
On account of knowledge of eastern 
territory would prefer to make head- 
quarters in New York, but will not 
hesitate to locate elsewhere. Excellent 
references showing ability to produce. 
Good reasons for making change. Ad- 


dress 3834, Care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED-—By telephone 
family, pleasant, agreeable, competent. 
Man for magneto switchboard, instru- 
ment, line and trouble work. Rest of 
family to operate switchboard. Ad- 


dress 3833, Care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION W ANTED — First- class 
all around telephone man of ten years’ 
experience; sober, industrious and re- 
liable. Desires position with a good 
company. Address 3835, Care of 


TEL -EPHONY. 


HELP “WANTED 


W ANTED — —A first- class telephone 
man on plant of 300 phones magneto 
in western Texas. Duties will be col- 











lecting, toll and local maintenance. 
Man must also be able to do cable 


work, testing, wiping and splicing, and 
construction work if necessary. $100.00 
per month salary. More will be paid 
if work is satisfactory. Address 3839, 
Care of TELEPHONY. 

HELP WANTED—Capable man to 
maintain our automatic private branch 
exchanges; experience in private auto- 
matic installing desirable. Good pay, 





good town, good opportunity. The 
Ohio State Telephone Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

WANTED—To travel the middle 


western states, capable telephone sales- 
man. Write 3837, Care of TELEPH- 
ONY, stating experience, salary de- 
sired and giving references. 


W ANTED—Man for district traffic 
chief, multi-office city exchange; exec- 
utive ability and technical traffic train- 
ing required. Knowledge of toll traf- 
fic desirable. State experience and 
age with first letter. Address, 3831, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—At once, troubleman for 
common battery exchange. First-class 
working conditions. Good wages. Only 
a first-class, experienced man need 
apply. Meadville Telephone Co., 
Meadville, Penna. 


WANTED — First-class maintenance 
cable splicer. Steady position with a 
live company is offered to an able man. 
Reply giving experience, references, 
and monthly salary expected. Address, 
“Cable.” care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—First class cable splicer 
for two months or more work in new 
construction. State fully experience. 
Citizens’ Independent Telo. Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


Additional ‘ “OPPORTUNITIES” 
be found on page 42 











will 
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conductors: of the connecting trunk line 
in parallel, and also a controlling relay 
for the switch. Provision is made for 
reversing the direction of current flow 
in this circuit at intervals, in accordance 
with digits in the number of the called 
line, to operate the controlling relay 
whereby the automatic switch may be 
operated to complete the connection. 

1,314,778. September 2, 1919; filed Feb- 
ruary 28, 1916. Automatic TELEPHONE 
System; 60 claims; B. D. Willis, Oak 
Park, Ill.; assigned to Automatic Electric 
Co. An operating circuit for the automa- 
tic switch includes both sides of the talk- 
ing conductors of the connecting trunk 
line in multiple. The current flow in this 
circuit is altered by a relay controlled by 
means from the called line. 

1,314,804. September 2, 1919; tiled 
March 15, 1915. TELEPHONE SysTEM; 35 
claims; J. E. Hilbish, LaGrange, IIl.; as- 
signed to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. In this disconnect and recall system 
for a two-conductor magneto line elec- 
tromagnetic means for the cord circuit 
are under substation control for opera- 
tively disassociating a cord circuit from 
the telephone line while permitting the 
connection plug to remain connected to 
a jack of the subscriber’s line. 


1,314,819. September 2, 1919; filed Au- 
gust 21, 1917. TrLepHoNe Ser; four 
claims; C. H. Lehman, New York; as- 
signed to Dictograph Products. Corpora- 
tion. A speaking tube leads to the trans- 
mitter and has a sound collecting trumpet 
attached to its free end with a mouth- 
piece attached to the mouth of the 
trumpet and spaced from its mouth. 

1,315,440. September 9, 1919; filed 
March 1, 1916. Automatic TELEPHONE 
System; 21 claims; B. D. Willis, Oak 
Park, Ill.; assigned to Automatic Elec- 
tric Co. An automatic connector switch is 
controllable from a manual switchboard 
to connect with a subscriber’s line. The 
switch is arranged so as to automatically 
prevent the completion of such a con- 
nection when the subscriber’s line is busy 
and gives the operator a busy signal. The 
conection is automatically completed 
when the line becomes idle and the signal 
at the switchboard is operated to indi- 
cate when the connectiun is completed. 

1,315,441. September 9, 1919; filed May 
10, 1916. Automatic TELEPHONE Sys- 
TEM; 35 claims; A. B. Smith, Evanston, 
Ill.; assigned to Automatic Electric Co. 
A local circuit for each of a number of 
relays is tuned for resonance to a par- 
ticular frequency of current. An auto- 
matic trunking switch is associated with 
each relay and has a series of line termi- 
nals arranged in a bank. An impulse- 
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sending device is associated with each of 
a number of sources of alternating cur- 
rent of different frequencies. Each im- 
pulse-sending device is arranged for 
sending impulses from its associated 
source of alternating current to operate 
the corresponding relay over the local 
circuit to operate the corresponding 
trunking switch to establish a connection 
with any one of the lines in the series 
terminating in the branch terminals. 
1,315,442. September 9, 1919; filed June 
7, 1916. Automatic TELEPHONE SYSTEM ; 
38 claims; B. D. Willis, Oak Park, IIl.; 
assigned to Automatic Electric Co. A 
continuous section of a metallic talking 
circuit is completed after the calling and 
called lines are connected and extends 
through movable terminals of the select- 
or switch and connector to the called 
line. A relay in bridge of the talking 
conductors of this section is controlled 


over the called line for maintaining the . 


section intact. A trunk release circuit 
for the selector, separate from the talk- 
ing conductors, is controlled by the relay. 

1,315,443. September 9, 1919; filed June 
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3, 1918. DistorTion CoRRECTING CIRCUIT; 
11 claims; J. R. Carson, New York; as- 
signed to American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. In this wave-form correct- 
ing device, means are provided for pro- 
ducing from the arrival current, separate 
currents having wave forms correspond- 
ing substantially to the arrival current 
itself and one or more of its derivatives 
respectively, and then for superimposing 
the separate currents in a single output 
circuit. 

1,316,366. September 16, 


1919; filed 
February 24, 1919. 


TELEPHONE ATTACH- 
MENT; two claims; A. F. Klauschie, 
Omaha, Neb. A pad plate, tablet, and 
pencil clasp, all stamped in a single piece 
of metal, are arranged for attachment to 
the standard of a desk set and to rest 
upon the base. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY — Will 
sell part or full interest in foreign pat- 
ent rights on a newly improved tele- 
phone attachment. Improves service 
and reduces expense. Will stand rigid 
investigation. Address 3836, Care of 
TELEPHONY. 


WILL TRADE for telephone ex- 
change, 103 acres of farm land in 
Maries County, Mo., % mile from rail- 
road. Equity in income property in 
St. Louis. Address 3838, Care of 
TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE—800 line telephone sys- 
tem. Rates: $2.50, business; $2.00, resi- 
dence; $2.00, rural. Fine climate, good 
schools, etc. A bargain. Address reply 
to Box 217, Live Oak, Fla. 


ADLETS 
































No. 1,315,539. 


26, 1916. Semi-AuToMATIC TELELPHONE 
System; 29 claims; W. T. Powell, Chi- 
cago; assigned to Automatic Electric Co. 
A signal for the first line is controlled 
by means in the cord circuit. A source 
of current may be connected to the con- 
trolling means without causing them to 
operate the signal while other means 
responsive to the disconnect operation 
reverses the connection of the source of 
current to the controlling means for op- 
erating the signal. 

1,315,539. September 9, 1919; filed July 


Ask to see OUR NEW LEDGER 


BROWN LINES 
EZ ON THE EYES 
Designed and Installed by 
The EDWARD A. PRATT AUDIT CO. 


CITY HALL SQUARE BUILDING CHICAGO 
Iso Peoria, Moline, aud Quincy, III. 








Made 
in sheets 
rods tubes and 
special, shapes. 
BEST FOR TELEPHONE USE 


TheContinental Fibre Co. offsite 











Two kinds of rods of 
formerly required many different compositions. 


finishing operations. 
ELECTRICAL WIRE 


able resistance tocorrosion. Itis widely us 
bond wires, etc. 


tributors, Taylor & Arnold, 





ARMCO IRON 


WELDING RODS 
ELECTRICAL WIRE 


99.84 per cent Pure Iron 
ARMCO IRON Welding Rods are 99.84 per cent pure iron and no 
other welding material equals them in uniformity of composition. 
uaranteed analysis, one for electric and one 
for oxy-acetylene welding, do all the work Gat Be aon that 
freely, weld evenly, and give a joint that lends itself perfectly to all 


ARMCO IRON Electrical Wire, because of its exceptional purity and 
uniformity, is vastly superior to ordinary steel and 
excellent electrical qualities and great strength, and it offers remark- 
in twisted pairs, strand, 


iron wire. It has 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Sales Offices: 30 Church Street, New York 
Chicago, 29 8. LaSalle St.; Detroit, Book Bldg.; San Francisco, 
American Rolling Mill Company of California; Canadian Dis- 
td., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 


Rods flow 








ROEBLING 


TELEPHONE WIRE 


High Electrical and Mechanical Properties 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO., Trenton, N. J. 
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